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ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, GREENOCK, 
taternstional Mxhibition, Maiaburgh, 1680, 


PRIZE MEDAL 


FOR THEIR HOMESPUN TWEEDS, 
Being the only Prize for Tweeds to a Tweec Manufacturer. 





A’oo Harris Tweeds, Cheviots, Homespuns, Saxonies, 
Ladies’ T weeds, Indigo Blues, &c. 


Patterns submitted free. Any length cut. 


For Breakfasts, 
sc 


McCALL’S “iss: 
PAYSANDU 
“3X TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSES. 





OAKEY S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Every here in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s, each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 










A BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT; 


‘estim 

From Mrs. M. ANDERSON, a. ~st. Herne Bay, Ken 

“ After suffering from a torpid, inactive live ‘rs 
with tens ation and Indi estion, i commenced wearin; 
MA NESS’ ELECTROPATHIC B BELT, anc 
wer the functions are regular, my 
sopemte has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 

1 used constantly to have has completely pé wssed away. 


|_INDIGESTION CURED. | 


Every man and woman suffering from any disorder of 
the Nerves, Stoma Liv » or Kidu 
should at once stop i 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPA t free) and obtain 
immediate relief. Pamphiet and of a 
POST FREF. MEDICAL BA RY do. Lid. 


52, oe STREET, Lonnon, W. 
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Gold Medals, Edinburgh and Liverpool Exhibitions, 


FRY $ 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


33 Prize Medals awarded to the Firm. 





Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest’ flavour of the Cocoa. 
‘*Tt is eepecially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute 
for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, §c. 





PRICES—No. 1, 1/8 ; 





No. 2, 1/6; 


Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on application. 
Address the Secretary. Offices: 21, MINCING LANE. LONDON, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 


Supply, actually FIRST HAND direct from 
the MINCING LANE MARKEKET, 


THE FINEST TEA 


delivered anywhere in the United i aha 


IN THE WORLD 


Carriage Paid. 
No. 3, 1/9; and No. 4, 9/-a Pound. 
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Bator of Tax Soxpar Maaazmrn, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the the numberless letters addressed 
cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. precdlbas 8 F Golddtege candle: ~ 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Muslin 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 











Order. 
per Parcels 























Post on receipt 

of Postal Order. 
And in Colours. 

Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices, 





JOHN KAY & SONS, mnis*stexccy. 


90 Yds. for 12s. 6d., 
free per Parcels 
Post on receipt 
of Postal 





GREAT REVIVAL 


IN THE 


Fashion for Silks. 


Silk Dresses are Fashionable, Becoming, and 
— Charming for the Young, Stylish for 

Silk Dresses cost the same price for making 
up as other fabrics, and require less Trimming. 

Silk Dresses are much less costly than 
formerly, but Prices are Advancing. 

















SUTTON’S 
PURE 


VEGETABLE 








SUTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICEST SEEDS 
Arranged for Gardens 
of Various Sizes. 


Sutton’s Collections of Vegetable 
Seeds (Free by Parcel Post), 10/6, 
17/6, and 25/- each. 

Sutton’s Collections of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds Combined (Free 
by Parcel Post), 14 


Full particulars on application. 









SUTTON'S 
CHOIGE 


FLOWER / 










-, 22/6, & 30/- each. 












SEEDS. 


‘** During the last 25 years I have tried the seeds of many 
firms. but have not met with ¢ any sO poke — as 
yours.” —A, DUMBELL, Es l 







SEEDS. 




















SUTTON & SONS, 





Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





READING. 











KEATINGS 
COUGH 
LOZENGES 3 


*Absoluiely the ar — remedy ever 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Suenghy recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


“INS ONLY, 1/l3 ano 2/9, 














‘GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, 
USED In THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 


lasBEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS. 


SAVORY & MOORE 
| LONDON, - 27" 54.1 


















| BR | PALMITINE CANDLES. 








PRICES “5 Go Lp MEDAL 
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~ FUTURE SETRIBUTION 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 


By the Rev. Presenpary C. A. ROW, M.A, 
Author of the Bampton Lectures on “ Christian Evidences,” &c. 





Just published, medium 8vo, 21s., Vol. I. of 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 
of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


A New Translation, with New Life and Notes Critical and Historical. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 





“The first instalment of his long expected contribution to the study of Dante.” 
Atheneum: 

“The Life is one of very great value; indeed one of the best that has yet been 
a in our own or any other language. Ungrudging praise may be given to 

enotes . . 
and will receive the cordial gratitude of all English students of Dante. ”—. Academy. 

“The historical and biographical notes are very full and exhaustive. The version 
itself is of uniform excellence; and the appearance of the second volume, which is 
to contain the ‘ Paradise,’ translations of the minor poems, and other matters, will be 
looked for with interest.””—Saturday Review. 

“ Dean Plumptre is entitled to the pe of all Dante students. He has given 
us notes which are full of sympathy and knowledge, and which often, by some happy 
hint or allusion, throw a new light upon the poet’s meaning; and to these he has 


prefixed a bi phy in which he has traced out, with that happy instinct which is his 
peculiar gift, lines of thought which give vividness and reality to the story of the poet’s 
life.” —Tax Bisuor or Ripon, in the Contemporary Review 


“Takes a position that may be considered the highest amongst a long and honourable 
list of poetic versions.” —Scotsman. 

“We feel that in this book we have probably made a life- long friend. . . . We 
earnestly hope it may have the welcome which it merits. It is conceived and executed 
in a manner which demands warm acknowledgment, and we desire to give to it un- 
grudging praise.””— Record. 

“What will probably be accepted as the standard English edition of Dante . . . 
the Dean of Wells has achieved a measure of success which beforehand might have been 
supposed impossible. 
most important contribution to Dante literature that has been made for many years.” 

Manchester Examiner. 





Just published, small demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


-SENTENTIAZ ARTIS. 


For Painters and Picture Lovers. 


By HARRY QUILTER, M.A. 





“The book, we should say at oaees is for all¥ picture lovers,’ a very interesting anda 

= amusing one, full of good things. . . . Excellent reading, often very powerful, 

substantially sound and wise in its literary teaching.” —Spectator. 

“Here are opinions about painting which are earnest and honest.”—Daily News. 

“Invaluable to student or ‘ dilettante,’ while its exceedingly handsome ‘ get-up’ is 
all that could be desired for a gift-book.”—Truth. 

“A very pretty book, with much in it that will be delightful for the cultivated 
classes to talk over and discuss.” —Blacktwood’s Magazine. 

“A book unique of-its kind, affording tothe thoughtful reader as much of honest 
recreation and instraction combined as anything within the range of contemporary 
letters.” —Saturday Review. 

“The production of one of the foremost Art critics of the time, these pages contain 
the gist of all ~< he has endeavoured to teach about pictures and painting during the 
last ten fateliger His purpose is a noble and serious one, and those of our readers who 
Nig = in igent ao: in their estimate of the relative merits of various schools, may 





a intelligent c cits. ”’— Inquirer. 

“To the general reader who desires to obtain some fair knowledge of contemporary 
artists and schools of painting, as well as to those desirous of going into a further 
knowledge of art generally, we do not know any work so well fitted for what may be 
termed popular use.””—Aberdcen Free Press. 





and in spite of any adverse criticism of detail, bean Plumptre deserves | 





HALF-HOUR LIBRARY 
Travel, Nature, & Science, 


Handsomely bound, with 100 Illustrations in 
each volume. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 





HALF-HOURS 


WITH A NATURALIST, 


Rambles by the Sea-shore. 
HALF-HOURS 


IN FIELD AND FOREST. 


Chapters in Natural History. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Travelsin Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 


HALF-HOURS 

IN THE FAR NORTH. 
Life amid Snow and Ice. 
HALF-HOURS 

IN THE WIDE WEST. 


Over Mountains, Rivers, and Prairies. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR SOUTH. 


| The PeopleandScenery of the Tropics, 


- . All will agree that the work asa whole, will prove by far the | 





HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR EAST. 
The People and Wonders of India. 
HALF-HOURS 
IN THE DEEP. 
The Nature and Wealth of the Sea. 
HALF-HOURS 
IN THE TINY WORLD. 
Wonders of Insect Life. 
HALF-HOURS 
IN WOODS AND WILDS. 


| Adventures of Sport and Travel. 


| HALF-HOURS 


and very interesting book, which is full of lively writing | 


IN AIR AND SKY. 
Marvels of the Universe. 
HALF-HOURS 
AT SEA. 


Voyage, Adventure, and Wreck. 


| HALF-HOURS 


IN MANY LANDS. 


HALF-HOURS 
UNDERGROUND. 


Volcanoes, Mines, and Caves. 


Wm. ISBISTER, Luuren, 56, LUDGATE HILL, “LONDON, E.C, 








To Subscribers to 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Cloth Cases for binding the Volume for 1886, 
price 1s. 4d. each, can be had of all Booksellers, 
or-direct from the Office, 


66, LUDGATE HILL. 





SICKNESS, 
the worst cases, 





not now receiving a cure. 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 


| CURE FITS! 


Wuen I say cure I do not mean partly to stop them fora 
time and then have them return again. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
a life-long study. 
Because others have failed is no reason for 


I mean a radical cure. 
I warrant my remedy to cure 


Send at once for a treatise and a 
Give Address in full. 


It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will eure you. Address 
Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., 


Farringdon-st., London. 
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deol ng AIRY. 
Stamped on every Lamp. 


F “SAML. CLARKE’S 
‘ces FAIRY") LAMPS AND cast “FAIRY”) LIGHTS. 


“FAIRY.” 
Stamped on every Light. 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
DRAWING AND BALL ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, EVENING FETES, TABLE DECORATIONS, &c. 
Awarded a Special Gold Medal by tte Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fétes of June 30th and July 7th, 1886. 


AUTION TO 


PURCHASERS. 


The unprecedented success achieved by this “ Fate ” system of lighting has induced several unscrupulous manufacturers and dealers 


te substitute, for the sake of ex! 


ain, worthless imitations, the lamps not having proper ventilation, the lights flicker. Pur- 


chasers are cautioned to see that the Lamp bears the name “8. Clarke,” and Trade Mark ‘‘ Fairy,” and are earnestly solicited, 
whenever a spurious Lamp is sold or even offered to them as a “ F: uiry,” to communicate with the undersigned, who is determined 


to put a stop to this fraudulent practice. 


“FAIRY” LIGHTS .—For burning in the “ Fairy ’’ Lamps, burn 10 hours each. Boxes, containing six lights each, 1s, per box. 
These lights, having double wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy” Lamps, but if a subdued light will suffice, Pyramid 
Lights are the best substitute, at half the cost. Oil or common night lights should never be used. 

“PAIRY” LAMPS and “FAIRY” LIGHTS can be obtained (retail) from all respectable dealers, and wholesale from 


SAMUEL CLARKE, “Pyramid” and “Fairy” Light Works, 


CHILD'S HILL, 


LONDON, N.W. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 





THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED, } 


One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 





Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER’: 


} to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
| PULVE RMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOTIT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 





FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, ¢ CO., LEEDS, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when Paes will be presented 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, “‘Goop Turxas,” Mapr, Samp, anp Dons, For 
Every Hour axp Hovsrnowp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 
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‘Tonga maintains @ 


2 its reputation in @ 
@ the treatment ct @ 
¢ Neuralgia.” 
Lancet, ® 
Seovcccececoes @ 
@ “Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved © 
@ effective in all those cases in which we have @ 
2 prescribed it. Medical Press. @ 
2/9., a/6., & U/- Of al! Chemists. 
Seccesceoccessoccosece 








A Month’s Free Trial at Home. Payments, 36s, «ceca: 
CARRIAGE PAID. PROSPER US POST EE, 

Weir's 55s. Machines 

Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop 
Stitch, all one price. Attachments 
included. Hand or Foot. Latest 
patented improvements, loose 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any 
other Sewing Machine. Simpie, 
Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed equal to any £10 machine in 
the world for Manufacturing, 
Dresemaking, ane Household pur- 


scm ete. 
3G: WE Carlisle St., 








NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of Nervous 
Exuavustion and Desitiry have received Testimonials 
from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
over Forty Members of the:Royal College of Physicians 
of London. 

* The Distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUS- 
TION AND DEBILI''Y are speedily removed by means 
of PULVERMACHER’S World- Famed GALVANIC 

BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful 


| electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 


stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, 
and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 
Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. 
PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the 
course of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of 
; their great value as a curative agent im cases of nervous 
isease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to 
serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.’ 
Dr. C. Hanprretp Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician 


in the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.” 

Dr. Gotpine Brrp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says:—“f can hardly recommend Mr. PULVER- 
MACHER’S INVEN'TION too strongly to the notice 
of my medical brethren.’ 

For full Price List and Particulars sce new Pamphlet, 
**GaLvanisM: Nature’s Cuier Restorer or IMPATRED 
Virat Enercy.” Post free for two stamps from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MEAT&MALT Wine 


Suitable for the Robust in Lcalth as well as the Invalid. 
Strongly recommended by hundreds of medical men. 
UNSOLICITED. TESTIMONIAL. 

“54, Aston Road, N., Birmingham, Dec. 17th, 1886. 
“‘Dear Sir,—I beg to acknow: ledge receipt of sample ‘of your 
‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wi ine,’ also one you sent a short time 
back. I have now quite twenty patients taking it, and as a flesh- 
forming and strength-producing agent I consider it second to 
none, being equally useful in all forms of debility.—Yours faith- 
fully. “EDWARD HOPKINS, L.R.C.P., L.F.P.S. 
“Messrs. Coleman & Co.” 

2/9 size, Champagne pints, 30/ per doz. 4/6 size, Champagne quarts, 
50/ per doz. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Pint Bottle free by post for 33 stamps. Dozen carriage paid by rail 
for 30/. Sole Manufacturers, COLEMAN & CO., St. George's, Norwich, 
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PRESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH.— The FRUIT 

SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the animal 
system as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a natural 
action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, | 
secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus eeutetead 
and restoring health, 


GTIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently de- | 

range the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted 
for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is 
avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


“ All our customers for ENO’S 
it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from 
it. "—Woop BrorHErs, Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 


From the Fev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of Collerley :—*I have used your 
Fruit Salt for many years, and have verified your statements. The 
thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve 
suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 


PALETFATION | OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement | 

and Indigestion, frequently called (or mistaken for) HEART 
Disease, “Onthe 14th April I purchased a bottle of your Fruit Salt, 
not feeling very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never 
anticipated when I bougtt it. I "had suffered more or less, since the 
year 1841, from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the 
last few years, The least thing would produce it during the day, and 


at night my sleep was very much disturbed, Strange to say, after | 


the first dose of Fruit Salt palpitations suddenly ceased, and have 
not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have 
received, I have recommended it to a!l my friends both in London 
and Yarmouth; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above 
facts, of which you can make whatever use you please.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours respectfully, TRUTH.’’ 


‘No Effort, however small, put f forth for the | Right 
Cause, 


No voice, however feeble, lifted up for Truth, ever 
dies amidst confused noises of Time. 
cords of sin, sorrow, pain, and wrongs, it rises in a 
deathless melody, whose notes of wailing are here- 
after to be changed to those of triumph, AS THEY 
BLEND WITH THE GREAT HARMONY OF A 
RECONCILED UNIVERSE.” 


NOo’s 

BILI 
Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish Colds, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to 
remove the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. 
who are Fagged, Weary, and Worn Out, or any one whose duties require 
them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excitement or Strain, 
value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would 
be without it. 


EALTHY BILE.—When the liver is not Hl Suite bile, or in sufficient quantity, the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of 
disezse, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, &c. 


Denon y AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffer- 


FRUIT SALT would not be without | 









fails of its effect. 


Through dis- 


UIT SALT.—It is the BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE for 
USNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, 


It is invaluable to those 


If its great 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


ing for nearly two and a half years from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and 
spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
|now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. —Yours 
most truly, Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
166 GYPT.—CAIRO,”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in mf 
last, I have on three separate occasions been attacke 
fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six 
weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely re- 
pulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your 
valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the 
very least, if not my life itself. agg ape gennmay os for my restora- 
tion and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the 
already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel 
thut I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, 
Sir, ee. yorrs, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. 
Mr. J. C. Exo.’ 
66 PERMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North 


| Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881— 


Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have derived great benefit from 
your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache 
and disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Veritas. Mr. J.C. Exo.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introauced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enongh to deceive the public, and yet not 
80 exuctly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation 
and profit.””-—-ADAMS, 





CAUTION.— Legal rights are protected in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle, and see the capsule 


is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, 
Directions in Sixteen Languages, HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 





Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW. 
LISTS FREE. 





Goddard’s  |a 
Plate Powder) am 


NON-MERCURIAL, 


Universally admitted to. be the BE it? and yt ARTICLE for 
CL A VING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, 


Poxes, ]s., 2s. éd., and 4s. 6d., at Chemists, Ironmongers, &6 















SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


LINDSAY’S IRISH LINENS 


TRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for use, from 8s. 9d. 
up ready for use, all sizes und qualities. DAMASK 
SHIRTINGS, PILLOW LINENS, &c. 








ABLE OLOTHS, Né 
AND CAMBRIC POCKET 


LINEN SHEETS, Twilled or Plain, made 
ETINGS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


er dozen to finest quali 
KINS, DIAPERS, SH 


p, : Children’s Bordered, from 1s. 43d. perdoz. |—tcapmanriaueh : = > Hemstitched, frum 3s. 9d. per doz. 
o> * Ladies’ Bordered, from 1s. 114d. per doz. ESTABLISHED Sample and Price Gentlemen's do., from 5s, 11d. per doz 
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“With the last words they stopped by the easel,” 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


untrp Story. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
AvuTHoR or *‘ Between HEATHER AND Sed,” ‘‘THeE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL," ETC. 


| 
CHAPTER XV.—SOME ART CRITICS. 


“ Humanity is great ; 

And ifI would not rather pore upon 

An ounce of ugly, common, human dust, 

An artisan’s palm, or a peasant’s brow, 

Unsmooth, ignoble, save to me and God, 

Than track old Nilus to his silver roots, 

- + »« « e Setit down 

As weakness—strength by no means.” 

E. B. Brown:xa. 
LL the morning, since the first ebbing 
of the tide, Damian Aldenmede had | 

been sitting there under the cliffs beyond 
Yarva Ness, his easel with its broad canvas | 
before him, a white umbrella behind him, a | 
carefully kept and curiously-set palette, with 
the usual sheaf of brushes in his hand. A | 
noticeable figure he made in that wide stretch 
of land and sea. 
more or less dreary one, inclining to a melan- 
choly speculativeness, or to unhopeful ac- 
quiescence ; but no such mood might beset | 
any responsive human being on a morning 
so free, so fresh, so blue, so sunny as this. | 
Damian Aldenmede’s tall, thin frame was | 
not the home of a soul that could be called | 
unresponsive. 

After working with more than his usual | 
rapidity for a couple of hours, putting on | 
canvas with what truth and poetry of truth 
were in his power, the great grey nab that 
ran out from the land, and crossed a con- 
siderable stretch of the sea, he was now 
resting awhile, surveying the result of that 
long spell of sea-born inspiration. He was 
not wholly satisfied ; what true creator is 
ever satisfied with his own creation ? 

In all the Bible is there no more striking 
and suggestive passage than that one to be 
read in the Book of Genesis :—‘ And it 
repented the Lord that He had made man 
on the earth; and it grieved Him at His 
heart.” 

This is startling ; but it is entirely con- 
ceivable; and a man might find motive-power 
enough for a change of life, were he to try 
but for one hour to grasp all that that 
strange and awful repentance must have 
meant. It must have involved and included 
so much more than we can even dream of 
here. The repentance of an All-knowing 
and All-foreseeing God! We imagine it to 
be contradictory ; and so it is to our finite 
reasoning and understanding. Our utmost 


| 


Usually the scene was a | 


effort can bring about no satisfactory recon- | 


XVI—11 


| development of a new dispensation. 


| 





ciliation, and few altogether reverent minds 
could wish to attempt any such reconcilement. 
The great hereafter, heaven itself, is made 
more attractive by the thought of all we 
have to learn; and if to this you join the 
added power of learning and discerning that 
we may hope for, we get a brighter and 
more living glance and grasp of that eternity 
which, being in a large sense vague, may not 
be entirely unappalling to some, and those 
not the worst, not the most dead to aspi- 
ration. 

By the ancient Greeks—the worthiest and 
best of them—the pleasures of the intellect 
were accounted the highest of all, the plea- 


| . 7 . . 
sures of learning, of knowing, of thinking, of 


discovering ; and this pleasure was inherent, 


| not heightened in any way by the display of 


knowledge as an accomplishment. So far as 
these authors and thinkers of that olden 


'time knew they were wise and right; but 


the pleasures of the still finer, the still higher 
part of man’s nature had not then been made 
manifest as they were to be made by the 
This 
higher discerning was reserved for the fol- 
lowers of One despised, rejected, misunder- 
stood in His own day, save by a responsive 
few. We, the inheritors of these few, seeing 
by their light, discern more clearly the 
nature of the most perfect felicity possible 
| to man, and therefore have keener appetence 
|for it, keener hope and expectancy. By 
| this hope we live. The miserable man is he 
| whose hope is dulled—dulled by care, by 
| sin, or by neglect of spiritual culture. Does 
it need the combined effort of the three to 
destroy the soul meant for far other than de- 
struction? That they run one into another 
|in ways unexpected, undreamed, we all of 
|us know; and those who deny most strenu- 
| ously the existence of any tempting personal 
spirit of evil, must yet admit the existence 
of some ingenious and most forcible laws of 
deterioration. . . . These we do not under- 
stand; how shouldwe? But we can at least 
believe in them sufficiently to dread a time 
when disbelief may be no longer possible. 

It is not the man who, to use an easy say- 
ing, is “born good”—to whom purity and 
uprightness are as first instincts; it is not 
this man who can enter fully into the life of 
him whose soul is weighted from the be- 
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ginning with strong impulses toward evil 
that beset him, body and mind. And 
here is the root of much of our harsh judg- 
ment. We see the error, but not the strange 
and peculiar force of circumstance that led the 
erring man into sin before he was well aware. 
We see his fall, but not the long and sore 
strife with overwhelming temptation. 

But while we are thanking God that we 
are not as 
Himself is stooping from heaven to comfort 
him with all divine and most efficacious 
comfort. 

“Which of. My Saints, of the men pos- 
sessed by the Prayer-spirit, from Abraham 
to Gordon, was without spot or stain? 
Which of them was unblessed by repentance? 
Was not the oft and grievously-erring David 
a man after My own heart? Did not Mag- 
dalen love the more because there was in 
her so much to be forgiven ? Is it not an echo, 
and also a proof of the felicitous bliss of My 
Divine Forgiveness that there is no finer and 
more perfect human emotion than that be- 
tween two loving human souls, one of which 
receives full forgiveness from the other ?” 

So one might hear, if one listened, with 
other words more consoling still. Damian 
Aldenmede had heard. 

“The upright man is dear to Me,” saith 
One. ‘The man who loves much is dearer 
yet.” 

And there is even another. “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me 
in My Throne.” 

Him that overcometh! This is the touch- 
stone. The man whose way is plain, and 
smooth, and easy ; into whose life no ques- 
tion as to strife, as to yielding, has ever 
entered ; this man may not be shut out from 
the Kingdom, since such slight test was given 
him whereby he might prove himself worthy 
toenter. But not for him the shout that shall 
go up before the Throne of God as greeting 
to those who have come out of great tribu- 
lation. 

“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” 

You had only to look once into the face of 
Damian Aldenmede to see that he was now, 
at least in one sense, like the Master whom 
he would fain follow, were it but afar off. 
At the first sight you knew that you looked 
upon a man over whose head the waves and 
storms of life had swept pitilessly. 

It was a calm enough face now—indeed 
the most forcible impression you received 
was one of a human being, strong and tran- 
quil ; and in the same moment you saw that 


? 


this man, it may be that God | 








both the strength and the tranquillity were 
of the kind that come by long and sore 
strife. 

Contradictions were not wanting—they 
seldom are on the face of man or woman 
of middle age. The young, who have not 
entered into the fight, the old, who have 
fought and won—or lost—these may impress 
you with unity, with consistency—seldom 
others. 

On this artist’s face, for instance, except 
when in perfect repose, the extreme gravity 
would be half-betrayed by certain curves 
that declared him not incapable of humour; 
and the stern, ascetic lines about the mouth 
were somewhat neutralised by the tender- 
ness of the deep, sad grey eyes—eyes that 
were sure to be uplifted to yours, at first 
with something of inquiry in them, of search- 
ing, as if once more he were asking the ques- 
tion: “Shall one find human faith on this 
human earth ?” 

It is Emerson who says: “I confess to an 
extreme tenderness of nature on this point. 
It is almost dangerous to me to ‘crush the 
sweet poison of misused wine’ of the afiec- 
tions. A new person is to me a great event, 
and hinders me from sleep.” 

Not less keenly had Damian Aldenmede 
felt on this matter; and, need one say it, 
all his life he had suffered in proportion to 
the depth and keenness of his feeling. The 
assurance most present with him now was 
that they are happiest who expect least. 

In one thing at least he was fortunate, in 
being able to gratify his instinct for move- 
ment whenever the desire came upon him. 
If he had not wealth, then poverty did not 
chain him by the feet. If no ties of human 
love held him by beseeching hands, still he 
had freedom and power to secure the solitude 
he had come to prize so greatly. And he 
was not incapable of weighing, of duly appre- 
ciating the good he had. 

As he sat there on the point of rock by 
his easel, looking out over the rippling tide, 
soothed by its murmuring, soothed yet more 
by the far stretches of blue sky, of bluer 
distant sea, the extreme gravity of his face 
seemed to relax a little; then his head was 
bent listeningly. By-and-by he smiled, and 
the austere face became winning, beautiful, 
pathetic, in the light of one of the most 
human of human pleasures. 

It was only a song that he listened to, a 
doleful ballad of an older day, sung by girls’ 
voices, that rose and fell upon the breeze, 
now seeming near, now floating afar. At last 
the words became plainly discernible. 
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“ And tell that ladye of my woe, 
And tell her of my love; 
And give to her thys golden ring 
My tender faythe to prove.” 


next there came a little chatting and some 
laughing ; then a chorus came that might 
have been sung by a dozen voices at least. 


“Yee fayre dames of merrye Englande, 
Faste youre teares muste poure ; 
For manye’s the valiante Englishman 
hat yee sall see noe more.” 


All the voices joined in this, with some | 


attempt at part-singing—crude, unscientific, 
yet with a certain most attractively wild 
sweetness. This was followed by a single 
voice, young, clear, fresh as the wind from 
the sea. Now and then it seemed to vibrate 
tremblingly, as if to the pathos of the words 
of the old ballad :— 


Fayre Alice shee sat her on the grounde, 
And never a worde shee spake ; 
But like the pale image dyd shee looke, 
For her hearte was nighe to breake. 


The rose that once soe ting’d her cheeke, 
Was nowe, alas! noe more; 

But the whitenesse of her lillye skin 
Was fayrer than before.” 


By this time the girls had come to the 
angle of the rock ; there were seven of them, 
tall, straight, strong-limbed fisher-girls, each 





with her basket of limpets on her head ; each 
dressed in her own half-masculine, wholly 
picturesque costume. They made a striking 
group as they came swiftly onward, with 
swinging gait, and gay, fearless countenance. 
Damian Aldenmede, comparatively young 
though he might be, and certainly strong, | 
was yet half-envious of the quick, vivid, 
energetic life displayed in every movement 
made by these fisher-girls of Ulvstan Bight. 


He had discerned them before they were | 


aware of his presence under the tall, blue- 





* black rock. 


; It was the white umbrella, the easel with 
its wide canvas, that attracted their attention 
first. Then came a momentary pause in the 
singing, an echo of faint, surprised laughter ; | 
but almost immediately the singing was heard 
again. By this time it was the turn of the 
soloist, who was no other than Barbara 
Burdas. 
“ And nowe came horsemen to the towne, 
That the prynce had sent with de ; 
With tydings to Alice that he Sst ive 
To ease her of her dreade. 
. — > . * 


But the page hee saw the lovelye Alice 
In a deepe, deepe grave let downe, 
And at her heade a greene turfe ylade, 

And at her feete a stone.” 





So Barbara sang, in impressive, thrilling 
jones, that rose and died away with a| 





plaintiveness that seemed to belong not alto- 
gether to the words, nor yet to the quaint 


| and simple music, but to some special quality 
This was only sung by one or two voices ; | 


in the singer’s own nature. She came on- 
ward, a little in advance of the others, sing- 
ing as she came, and bearing her burden of 
limpets—some five stones of them—on her 
head, with a kind of unconscious conscious- 
ness of grace, the grace of strength in her 
bearing. Damian Aldenmede, watching her, 
seemed to be almost perplexed in his sur- 
prise. The possibilities of form, of action, of 
attitude, were all awakened in him with that 
new forcefulness of impression which is so 
much to an artist. It is in such moments 
that he lives and moves—moves rapidly 
onward, 

Yet nearer the girls came, smiling archly, 
singing— 
; “ Yee fayre dames of merrye Englande,” 
lifting coquettish glances to the face of the 
artist who sat quietly by his easel, a man 
too grave, too long and too deeply tried to 
be abashed in such a crisis as this. He 
raised his eyes to meet the eyes of the tall 
central figure, it was nearer to him than 
the others, and almost on the instant he 
became aware that this was not a first meet- 
ing. Apparently they were both aware 


| of it. 


But the others did not perceive. They 
were finishing their chorus in a light, easy 
way. With the last words they stopped by 
the easel, looked at the artist with eager, 
interested, surprised looks ; then they turned 
to the nab in the distance, glancing from it 
to the canvas and back again with the glance 
supposed to be peculiar to practised and 
competent judges. 

“Tt’s nofn sa bad!” said Nan Tyas en- 
couragingly. 

“ Tisn’t black anuff,” Marget Scurr inter- 
posed. 

“Tt’s ower far awaiiy,” remarked Nell Fur- 
niss. 

Still the artist sat there with seeming 
impassiveness, listening to these untrained, 
yet perhaps not quite untrue art-critics; but 
since their remarks were in nowise addressed 
to him he could hardly make reply. He no- 
ticed many things as he sat there, amongst 
others, that Barbara Burdas had no word to 
say, critical or other. She was looking at 
the sketch with eager eyes, with parted lips, 
and with an air of intense interest, which 
naturally increased the artist’s interest in 
her. Meantime her companions were moving 


away, impatient for their noonday cup of 
tea and freshly-caught herring. 
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Ya'll be comin’ when ye’re ready, Bab!” 
Nan Tyas said, looking back with a meaning, 
mocking glance, which Bab returned with a 
steady look of warning. Damian Aldenmede 
saw and understood. This woman was not 
to be trifled with, even by her own com- 
panions. Her look, the power in it, the 
unconscious demand of self-respect it be- 
trayed, increased his sudden regard for her ; 
and awoke the desire to know more of her 
that was later to lead to such unexpected 
results. How frequently in our life does a 
look have the dynamic force of an event. 
No observant human being has lived his life 
without being aware of the fact that much 
is said, much done, in which neither word 
nor action has any part. 


CHAPTER XVI.—BARBARA BETRAYS 
HERSELF. 

“The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry and in common 
speech the emotions of benevolence and complacency which are 
felt towards others are likened to the material effects of fire, 
so swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheering, are 
the fine inward irradiations. From the highest degree of 
passionate love, to the lowest degree of good-will, they make 
the sweetness of life.”—Emzrson. 

ANOTHER moment or two they stood in 
silence, then the artist said, with respectful 
tone and manner— 

“Surely I have seen you somewhere 
before ?. . . I have not been here for many 
years ; yet I seem to remember you.” 

“Many years!” Barbara replied, looking 
into the worn, much-enduring face before 
her, and all unconsciously using a less rude 
degree of the dialect of her daily life. 
“Many years! It’s just five this herring- 
time . . . I remember so well. It was the 
year after the big storm. Mebbe you heard 
o’ that ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and now I remember. You 
are Barbara Burdas,” he said with an increase 
of gravity, and speaking as much to himself 
as to Bab. “And many things come back 
with my remembrance of that same summer 
.. . Yes; many things.” 

Then he looked into the girl’s face again, 
the face that had been so beautiful, so touch- 
ing, five years ago, and now was more beau- 
tiful, more touching than ever. He could 
not but continue to look, to question silently, 
to answer himself silently also. 

“ There is trouble there!” he said, discern- 
ing by the light of the bygone trouble that 
was dead, but not buried, in his own heart. 
. . » “There is sorrow, and yearning, and 
strength, and determination. ‘Phere is no 
yielding, there is no joy, there is no hope. 


. . » Poor child! for you are but a child in 
spite of all contrary seeming.” 

All this the artist’s eyes said, and Barbara 
understood in a degree, and her face was 
slightly averted: she was not used to,sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“T remember your loss,” the artist said. 


“ Your great loss! And your grandfather— 
how is he ?” 

* He’s hearty, thank ya.” 

“ And the little ones—how many ? I forget 
the number.” 

“ Four; they are all well, all bonnie, all 
good. Nobbut Jack gives a bit o’ bother 
now an’ then; but he’s not a bad bairn.” 

* Only troublesome? You are right, that 
doesn’t mean badness, very seldom. But 
about yourself—what have you been doing 
all these years? Working—that I know; 
but your life has not been all work, not 
merely work, that I can see! . . . I can see 
much, some things that make me sad. Will 
you forgive me if I speak out—if I say just 
what I am thinking? . . . I am fearing that 
you have suffered; that you have some sor- 
row now—some sorrow of which you do not 
speak. Am I mistaken? Am I reading your 
face wrongly ?” 

Bab blushed deeply and smiled with a very 
sad sweetness, while the tears that rose to 
her eyes were dashed away with most im- 
patient gestures. 

“Tt mun be a queer face I’m thinkin’,” 
she said with a touch of inevitable satire. 
“Or else you mun be one o’ the thought- 
readers ’at one hears tell on i’ the news- 
papers.” 

“But you don’t read the newspapers, 
Barbara ?” 

The girl looked up in surprise. The tone 
of the interlocutor’s voice seemed to her to 
have reproach in it, which she could not 
understand, yet she must speak out. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Every week o’ my life 
I read the Ulvstan Merewry—most of it I read 
aloud to my gran’father—he’s despert keen 
o the news. I used to be troubled wi’ the 
strange things ’at I didn’t understand ; an’ 
more especially wi’ the strange words ’at I 
couldn’t saiiy. But now I can guess some- 
times ; an’ I’ve begun to see ’at it’s all i’ eddi- 
cation, the difference atween folk. If you'd 
a thousand pounds i’ gold, and had no eddi- 
cation, you’d be nowhere. But the worst 0’ 
the newspaper is that there’s never anuff 
about nothing to satisfy ya. There’s a little 
bit o’ this, an’ a little bit o’ that, an’ ye’re left 
just about as wise as ya were before.” 
Theartist was listening keenly, noting sadly 
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—‘ You have no books then?” he asked 
after a time. 

“Qh, yes, ever so many,” said Bab rather 
proudly. “ We've the Bible; an’ two prayer- 
books, an’ the Methodist Hymn-book. An’ 
then, noa so long ago, Miss Theyn gave me 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ an’ I’ve read it 
three times through already. But there’s 
other bocks I know, a sight o’ them, an’ I 
reckon they’ve all got something in ’em ’at 
one ’ud be the better for knowing. One sees 
them i’ the shop winda’s. But then, they’re 
not the sort o books for such as me—very 
fewo’ them. They’re meant for scholars— 
for such as # 

Barbara did not finish her sentence, nor 
did she sigh or look despondent as before. 
Instead she merely turned her face and 
looked out to the sea, out to where the 
white-sailed ships were gleaming and gliding 
in the far blue distance. 

“ You are thinking of some one ?” Damian 
asked gently. 

“Yes,” Bab replied with her usual instinct 
toward ingenuousness. ‘“ Yes; I was think- 
ing of her—Miss Theyn. You'll know her 
maybe ?” 

“No; Ido not. I was here a very short 
time, and I did not then desire to know any- 
one. . . . Who is Miss Theyn? The Rector’s 
daughter ?” 

“No; the Rector’s niece. Old Squire 
Theyn’s her father; but she lives at the 
Rectory.” 

“ And she is a scholar ?” 

Bab raised her eyes swiftly. “I should 
think she is!” was the emphatic reply. “Eh! 
you should hear her talk—it’s beautiful. The 
words is like—oh, I don’t know what it is I 
would say! It’s just as if one was lissenin’ 
to music.” 

* Ts this lady young ?”° 

“Yes... I think so; but Ah doant know, 
for she’s sa tall an’ sa stately, at times she’s 
even haughty like; but I can’t tell hoo it is, 
ya seem ta love her more for it. Ah’m noiin 
une ats given to takkin’ nought fra nobody; 
but there’s been times when I’ve felt ’at I 
would sooner take a blow frev her than a 
good word frev anybody else . . . It is 
straiinge !” 

Damian was listening, noting. The girl 
was rising to eloquefice, if not exactly of 
words, then of tone, of expression. The 
colour came and went on her face, the fine 
mouth quivered slightly, the blue eyes 
sparkled to each fresh thought. 

“She is beautiful, this lady, I am sure ?” 
the artist said, not with curiosity in his tone, 








but musingly, as if he confirmed something 
to himself. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Bab, her own 
face irradiated to a beauty she herself could 
not have appreciated, even had she seen it. 
“ Beautiful! Eh, me! Ya should see her 
when she looks at ya, when she turns her 
head a little i?’ talkin’, so as to look straight 
into yer eyes! An’ then when she smiles— 
oh, I could never tell ya! Ya feel as if 
there’s nought i’ the world ya wouldn’t do 
for her, an’ ya feel dooncast like, an’ ever sa 
far away, because there’s nought ya can do. 
I've laid awake o’ nights many a time think- 
in’ whether there wasn’t nought she’d hev, 
nought I could do. . . . There’s the lobsters; 
they’re despert sought after by the better 
sort o’ folk. Ya know the old sayin’ aboot 
Ulvstan lobsters and Flamboro’ crabs? Well, 
but then you see, so ‘twere to be ’at she 
needed any such thing she could buy a pot 
full, an’ never miss the money. So where’s 
the good ?” 

Damian Aldenmede was listening quite 
gravely, comprehending quite clearly. 

“No,” he said, without a shadow of a 
smile. “No, Ishouldn’t think of the lobsters. 
But needlework, now—something of that 
sort ?” 

“ Needlework!” poor Bab said sadly. 
“T’ve thought of it; but I’m a despert poor 
hand. Ah can make a bit o’ frock for Ailsie ; 
but it never fits, not rightly. Ah’d no help 
i learnin’, ya see, my mother bein’ gone. 
An’ as for fancy things, such as ya see i’ the 
shops, beautiful silky things, wi’ pearls an’ 
velvet, why a touch o’ my hand ’ud drag 
‘em all to pieces, as if ya swept a ling 
besom across ’em. No, there’s nought Ah 
can do, not a thing, but stare at her like a 
fool when Ah see her, an’ then go home an’ 
ery fit to burst the heart i’ my body because 
Ah can never be nothing to her—nothing at 
all !” 

It would be difficult to describe with any 
accuracy the impression that Damian was 
receiving from the fisher-girl’s betrayal of the 
deep affection won by a woman so far above 
her in all that makes difference in human 
sight. He would not deliberately have 
called himself a student of human nature, 
yet few things deserving notice passed him 
by unobserved. 

One of the many ideas pressing upon him 
now was this, that here was a woman, young, 
eager, capable of some culture, yet held by 
ignorance as some are held by physical blind- 
ness. He could see her, as it were, groping 
for light, patient under the need for it, 
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but with deep sadness lying concealed under 
the patience. What if he could help a 
little ? 

Not being quite a young man, having 
drunk somewhat deeper than most men of 
the cup of experience, he could not all at 
once give way to the sudden impulse that 
beset him—an impulse that would have led 
him to surround this girl with such books as 
might be useful, and to help her to suitable 
teaching. He must think of it. Yet he 
would retain, or rather acquire, the acquain- 
tance needful to the carrying out of his 
project, if he should decide to continue his 
Intention. 

For awhile he had been silent, looking 
down to the stone-strewn beach at his feet, 
apparently wondering if this or that pebble 
were the celebrated plum-pudding stone of 
Ulvstan Bight. But it was another kind of 
wondering that really occupied his brain. 

It moved him to speech at last.’ 

“Do you work ali the day?” he asked, 
“or is there some definite time set to your 
working? What, for instance, do you usually 
do in the mornings from ten to one?” 

Bab smiled thoughtfully. 

“Ah do a deal i’ that time, most days,” 
she replied. ‘But the worst’s over afore 
one o'clock. As a rule we're at the flither- 
beds by four these light mornin’s—that is, 
when the tide fits.” 

“And the flither-beds are two miles 
away ?” 

“ Nearer three.” 

“ And you come back about this time ?” 

“It’s accordin’ to the tide. We'll be late 
this week, an’ most o’ next.” 

“T see! Then if I were to ask you to be 
kind enough to stand or sit for me, whilst I 
make a picture, a likeness of you, it could 
only be in the afternoon.” 

“Only i’ the afternoon these tides,” said 
Bab, again blushing deeply. 

“And you have no objection? You would 
oblige me by coming, by remaining in the 
same position here on the rocks for an hour 
or more atatime?... I do not, of course, 
wish you to give me your time without ade- 
quate return.” 

Did Bab understand this “art of putting 
things?” Damian was not sure. The girl 
looked into his face half-wonderingly. Then 
she said in her simple, straightforward, yet 
not undignified manner— 

“Td like to come... I like to lissen 
to ya when ya speak. . . . Can I come to- 
morrow ? What time will ya want me? Two 
o'clock, will I saiy !” 





CHAPTER XVII.—A REVELATION, 
** Oh, what a power hath white simplicity!” 


ALMOST as a matter of course Barbara 
had told her grandfather of her interview 
with the gentleman down on the rocks by 
the ness. Old Ephraim listened silently, 
smoking his pipe, looking up somewhat 
curiously into Bab’s face. 

At last he spoke. 

“Thoo mun mak’ a bargain wiv him, Bab !” 
he said slowly and emphatically. “ Deint 
thoo goa wastin’ thy tahme for nowt. They 
can afford it, them artises. Why oid Tommy 
Battensby tell’d me wiv his oiin tongue ’at 
yon man ’at painted sa mony pictures o’ t’ 
wathermill up aboon Garlaff had meade a 
thoosan’ pun oot o’ that bit o’ beck allean— 
a thoosan’ pun i’ less nor fower year! Think 
on’t! Think o’ that noo; an’ dedn’t thoo be 
ower edger like. Haud off a bit, an’ he'll come 
doon—niver fear !” 

Poor Bab! She hardly knew why this 
speech jarred upon her—why everything 
seemed to be jarring just now. She said 
but little in reply to the old man’s character- 
istic warnings and exhortations. He had 
never before seemed to her to be selfish, or 
grasping. Now, though they were quite 
alone, the idea of “making a bargain” with 
the kindly and understanding stranger 
caused the colour to rise to her face for very 
pain. Already she had been thinking ina 
vague way that if he should ask her to accept 
money she would not take it. Other girls 
on the Forecliff had taken payment for the 
same service, she knew ; and they had boasted 
of it afterward; and Barbara had felt her- 
self to shrink from self-comparison with these. 
Now she shrank more than ever, since coarse 
handling had made her feel as if the transac- 
tion itself would have a certain coarseness in 
it; and a sting was already in the pleasure 
that was to have been so pure and so welcome. 

Nevertheless she went down to the rocks 
the next day; and Damian Aldenmede saw 
with something that was almost distress that 
she had brushed her luxuriantly-straying 
auburn hair until it was as nearly smooth as 
it could be made to lie; that she had dis- 
carded her red shawl and her blue guernsey 
for a badly-fitting lilac-print gown and a 
clean white apron. The change was as a 
complete transfiguration. 

“Who shall say that dress goes for nothing 
after this?” he exclaimed inwardly. Out- 
wardly he was as much at a loss to know 
what to say as if he had been dealing with a 
duchess. 
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But Bab saw instantly that something was 
wrong. Was it little Ailsie’s presence ? Bab 
had brought her sister down with her think- 
ing that she might cover any awkward 
moment that might occur; and also because 
she was never so happy as when the child 
was by her side. 

She was a winning little thing, as Damian 
saw at once ; despite the Sunday frock, and 
the hideously-shaped hat of white straw with 
its grass-green feather. 


to pay for her temerity; but she had not 
grudged her hard-earned money since little 
Ailsie was so pleased, and had kissed her so 
warmly. It had made chatter for a week on 
the Forecliff ; but nowhere had it created the 
impression it was creating now. ‘The artist 
was in despair, for the little one’s face grew 


upon him with every glance he gave. It was | 
so soft, so sweet, so pure, so touching, that 


he resolved at once to paint the sisters to- 
gether if he might. The contrast between 
Bab’s largely-moulded figure, her handsome 


features, her air of independence, and the | 


gentle, wistful, delicate appearance of the 
seven years old child at her feet, was too 
striking to be foregone. He would make an 
effort, a desperate effort if need were. 

There had been a moment of awkwardness, 


of silence, of mutual disappointment, which | 


Barbara did not at all understand. At last 
the artist spoke. 

“T ought to have told you,” he began, 
speaking in a kindly regretful way. “I 
ought to have said that I wanted you to 
come just as you were yesterday, without 
your bonnet, and wearing your work-day 
dress, as I wear mine,” he added, glancing at 
his suit of grey tweed. “ And the little one 
—don’t be offended with me, but she is 
lovely ; and if I might paint her too, I should 
be more grateful to you than I can say just 
now. ... . You are not angry ?” 

The latter question came because of the 
change that the artist saw on Bab’s face, the 
tide of hot colour, the quivering of eyelids 
over eyes that seemed as if they might fill 
with tears on ever so little more provoca- 
tion. 

“Angry! No,” she said, restraining her- 
self by a great effort. ‘But when I thought 
Td done everything I could to please you, 
i 

“Tt seems a little hard,” said the artist, 
speaking so gently and sympathetically that 
Bab could not but perceive that he knew all 
about it. And as a glimmering of the true 


Bab had daringly | 
gone to the best milliner’s shop in the town | 
to buy the hat, knowing that she would have | 


state of affairs began to dawn upon her mind 
the tendency to tears became a tendency to 
Ae and the artist smiled too; and little 


Ailsie laughed a soft low laugh that drew all 
attention to herself. 

“ Then what will we do?” said Bab ; quite 

herself again, and having a generous twinkle 
of humour in her glance that proved her 
quickness in passing from one extreme to 
the other. “ What will we do? Come down 
again to-morrow afternoon, me wi’ my creel 
on my head ; an’ Ailsie wiv a string o’ dabs 
in her hand ? How would that be like suitin’ 
| ya?” 
“Tt would suit me to a T,” replied Damian, 
entering into Bab’s new mood all the more 
gladly because of the moment of pained con- 
straint. He could not help adding, “ How 
quick you are to see!” 

*“D’ya think so? D’ya think that truly?” 
Bab asked, with sudden glad earnestness. 
“Certainly I do, or I should not have said 
» 


te 


it. 

Bab did not ask the next question that 
was trembling on her lips; instead, she paused, 
and looked out, as her frequent way was, over 
the peaceful sea that seemed so wide, so sug- 
gestive of things not to be reached or touched, 
yet always to be desired. 

“ Ya really meant that?” she said, looking 
into the grave face before her with a wistful, 
eager, pathetic look that marked the relation- 
ship between herself and little Ailsie. ‘Ya 
mean it—that I’m not sa stupid ?” 

“You, stupid? by no means!” was the 
emphatic reply. “What could make you 
| think that ?” 

“Everything,” said Bab, decidedly. “I 
know nothing, not as they know. I can’t 
even speak as they speak. An’ if I were 
even to try down here, thére’d be nought but 
Oh, it’s hard, harder 








| laughin’ an’ jeerin’. 
| than you think.” 
Again the artist was silent, impressed by 
| the fervour of the girl’s manner; discerning 
| that there was more below the surface than 
| he could expect to arrive at all at once. 
Surely there must be something beyond mere 
admiration for the Rector’s niece underneath 
all this fervidness, all this strong desire! 
| And then, quite suddenly, he recollected that 
he might have known the truth—perhaps 
more than the truth, if he had not, somewhat 
peremptorily, closed the lips of his too- 
| loquacious landlady on the previous evening. 
| Now he had to bear the result of his want of 
knowledge. 
“T think I can understand,” he said pre- 
sently, putting down his brushes and palette; 
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and seating himself upon a big, brown, tangle- | eyes on him, or ever opened my lips to speak 
covered stone. He had previously offered | to him, or ever let my ears listen to a word 
his camp-stool to Ailsie, who sat perched | he’d got to say.” 

upon it with the prettiest ease of manner; Damian Aldenmede was not blind, nor 
and bearing; her little brown legs crossed, | altogether shortsighted. It was but natural 
her clumsily-clad feet swaying down below. | that he should construe for himself the words 
Overhead, the tall cliffs were towering darkly; | he had heard. And his own past experience 
the gulls were screaming and chuckling in| led him to an almost dangerous verge of 
and out. sympathy. 

“T think I can understand,” he went on. “T think I know all you would say,” he 
“T can remember the time, though it seems | replied. “And I see that you are distrusting 
long enough ago, when nothing seemed to | yourself, your own wish for something more 
me so precious as knowledge. And—don’t | than the mere production of a daily tale of 
answer me unless you like—is it ‘hat that is | bricks. Yet why should you—especially since 
troubling you, that you have not what the | you are so sure that you have no other wish, 
world calls education? Is it that you are} noother hope? And yet I think I understand 
desiring so much—for its own sake ?” you, the doubt you are in; and, if I may 

He might well ask the question. For the | advise you, I should say, put all doubt aside, 
most part, those who do so desire it are the | and trust your higher instinct. Ispeak to you 
last to dream of external help. They have | out of my own past experience when I urge 
helped themselves, unknowingly, uncon-| you to set your mind on the attainment of 
sciously, long before they were aware of what | something outside yourself.” 
they were doing ; and there is no crisis of | “Some knowledge, ya mean—some larn- 
their life wherein they awaken to demand of | ing? I’m thinkin’ on it always, night an’ 
others some aid in taking the first step. But | day.” 
though Barbara Burdas was not of these, her} ‘Then no greater earthly gift could have 
desire was not the less real. been given to you than a desire like that. I 

She listened to what Damian Aldenmede | know what I am saying. I have tried to 
was saying wonderingly ; her face was bent | influence others to the same end ; but I have 
downward, her forehead drawn into lines by | failed for the most part because I could not 
the weight of the thought presented to her. | put into other minds, other hearts, the spring 

“For its oin sake,” she murmured pre- | that moves my own—the mainspring of desire. 
sently. Then she lifted her troubled eyes|... That great blessing you possess ; how- 
to the artist’s face, and continued, “ Hoo | ever you may have come by it, I perceive that 
can one tell? Would I ha’ cared if it hadn’t | you have it; and to any man who can see 
been for him? Would I ha’ cared at all?” | as I see, who is looking out over the dreary 

Damian could only look at the girl with | waste of human life as I am looking, to dis- 
inquiring looks. She comprehended the in-| cern one human soul like yours, truly hun- 
quiry, and an expression of pain came over | gering and thirsting for something more than 
her face. mere bread and shelter, is, believe me, to see 

“Ya don’t know? How should ya? Yet | a sight to encourage one—to make one glad. 
I thought ya might have heard, sin’ it’s all | Nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
over the place. . . . It’s him; her brother | to be allowed to help you. It would take 
as I told you of yesterday. . . . But, oh, me! | the dreariness from my evenings while I am 
what am I saying? He’s nought to me—no | here as few other things could do. Please 
more than the wind that blows. . . . What} say that you consent.” 
is it in ya that makes me talk o’ things that | Bab was watching him, gravely, wonder- 
never was, nor never can be?. . . What have | ingly. There was a quiver at the corner of 
Isaid? There’s nought in it—no, nought at | her mouth—a light in her blue earnest eyes. 
all!” “Do I take ya rightly ?” she said, speak- 

“You are speaking of the brother of the | ing as if with difficulty. “You would be 
lady you mentioned yesterday—Miss Theyn | willin’ to larn me something yoursel’ ?” 
—do you know him? Do you know him; “Yes—more than merely willing.” 
intimately ?” “ An’ ya think I could larn ?” 

“T know anuff about him—more nor anuff,””| “I am quite sure of it; quite sure that 
Bab replied. Then, instantly remembering | you could learn everything that it is neces- 
herself, regretting her words, she said, speak- | sary for you to know.” 
ing more sadly, “ All I’ve got todo wiv him} Bab remained silent, and Damian turned 
now is to forget him—to forget I ever set my | away, searching among the pebbles at his feet 
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; | 
for the belemuites so frequently found on the 


beach at Ulvstan. He would give her time | 
to think of his proposal. 

But by-and-by he was startled by the 
sound of a sob; one deep, half-restrained | 
burst of emotion. He turned to where the 
girl was standing, little Ailsie by her side. | 
The child was clinging to her, lifting a pale, 
beseeching face. 

“Doiin’t cry, Barbie; doiin’t ery! What’s 
he done to ya? What’s he said ?” 

“Tt’s noan him ’at’s made me cry, honey,” | 
Bab answered, taking the little one in her | 
arms, kissing her to hide her own emotion. 
“Tt’s noin him! . .. He’s kind an’ good;| 
an’ we mun be kind to him if we can. But | 
we can't; that’s the worst o’ bein’ poor. 
There’s nought you can do for nobody to 
show ’em how ya care.” 

“There are various ways of showing,” said 
the artist. “And since you feel that you 
would be glad to do some good turn for me, 
please believe I am equally glad to do some- 
thing for you. But we mustn't stop at words ; 
and since I may not stay here very long, we | 
must waste no time. How much time can | 
you give me? A very clever man once said | 
that an hour a day, regularly given, would | 
enable a student to climb almost any parti- 
cular mountain of knowledge he might wis! 
to climb. Can you give me that-—a whole 
hour daily ?” 

“Ay, an’ more,” replied Bab eagerly, wiping 
some tears away with the corner of her apron. 
“ There’s four-an’-twenty hours in a daiiy ; an’ 
I'm never i’ bed more nor five on ’em. 

But you've yer oan work to think on.” 

“So I have; but I seldom work more than 
four hours a day. My eyes grow less sensi- 
tive to colour after that ; and for conscience’ | 
sake I desist. So don’t think of me. I have | 
idle time enough—time that I shall be glad | 
to spend in a manner that will bring me | 
more gratification than all the art-work I | 
shall accomplish in my lifetime.” 

“ Doesn’t yer work give ya no pleasure ?” 

“Tt doesn’t give me the pleasure I long 
for, the pleasure of being in any sense satis- 
fied with what I do.” 

“Still ya go on trying ?” 

“ Always trying, always hoping.” 

“Then mebbe ya'll come to it at last! . 
Ihope yawill, for you're been sa good to me.” | 

“You will let me be good? You will let | 
me come in the evenings for an hour, shall I 
say seven to eight? Would that be a suit- 
able time.” 

“Tt would be suitable anuff,” said Bab, 
again changing colour, and speaking with 
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some indecision. ‘“ But couldn’t I spare you 
the trouble o’ comin’? Couldn’t I come to 
Mrs. Featherstone’s ?” 

“No,” the artist replied. “It would be 
better that I should come to your grand- 


| father’s house. Is he at home in the even- 


ings ?” 

“Yes: allus. But he’d not be i’ the waiy. 
He smokes his pipe, an’ dozes till bedtime 
without much talkin’.” 

“Then I'll come to-night, if Imay. And 
you will forgive me for the mistake of this 
morning ?” 

Bab smiled,—not the scornful smile she 
was so apt to use. 

“Forgive!” she said. ‘Ay, an’ forget 
an’ all.” 

“You won't forget to come down to the 
rocks again to-morrow ?” 

‘‘No,—an’ I'll not forget ’at you like us 
best i? the every-daiiy wear. ... Come 
Ailsie! Saiy good-bye to the gentleman. 
We mum be goin’ home. Gran’father ’ll be 
wantin’ his tea badly !” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AT ORMSTON MAGNA. 
“To man propose this test— 

Thy body at its best, 

Tow far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 
Ropert Brownine. 

Ir is strange how, in some lives—lives that 
seem fair, pure, peaceful—any true, and high, 
and perfectly spiritual aspiration is yet a 
rare thing. The outside world looks on, 
seeing a man or woman whose life is without 
spot or stain ; whose name is on every list of 
names charitable; whose place in church is 
never empty; whose whole demeanour tells 
of a careful walk, with uprightness in every 
sense of the term. And that outside world 
is not mistaken, it seldom is. Hypocrisy 
may remain practically undetected ; it never 
passes altogether without suspicion. 

And yet even that outwardly stainless, 
and inwardly true human being may be 
aware of a lowness, a deadness, that is 
almost as bad to bear as any consciousness of 
actual sin could be. Thorhilda Theyn was 
a woman of too high nature to permit of 
much deadness of spirit without self-protest. 
Hitherto her inner life had consisted largely 
of a kind of mild warfare, with more of com- 
promise in it than she cared to perceive 
except on the occasions when she was com- 
pelled to be honest with her own soul. And 
these were perturbed times ; for she did not 
spare herself. Any other person, knowing 
her whole life, would have set down much 
to the exaggeration natural to an imaginative 
woman. 
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The heart knows its own bitterness, and 
the soul knows its own failure; and few 
could have felt more acutely than did Miss 
Theyn, that her life was below her own 
highest standard. 

And she had no real excuse—this she knew. 

“T have no cares,” she had admitted to 
herself ; “my mind is not distracted by the 
aeed of fighting for bread. I have no doubts. 
God has mercifuily given me a soul, a mind, 
that can accept His every saying without 
question. I have no hindrances to bar me 
from the spiritual life, none but such as are 
within myself, growing, increasing within my- 
self ! 

“Tam too much at ease! Trouble might 
stir me; and yet, how I shrink from it, even 
from the idea of it! : 

“Tf [had to live Gertrude’s life, for instance, 
I think I should not care for another year of 
existence. ‘These surroundings are so much 
to me; the ease, the comfort, the never 
having to move from my sofa or easy-chair, 
not so much as to write a note unless it is 
one I wish to write ; the warmth and soft- 
ness of everything, the very fire in my bed- 
room night and morning for nine months of 
the year; the fact of having a carriage at 
command morn, noon, and night; the know- 
ledge that no wish of mine for food or dress, 
or for any of the little luxuries of daily life, is 
ever disregarded or forgotten, all these things 
are as the airI breathe. I have never once 
thought of them definitely till now ; but now 
I know that I could not exist without them. 
I fear that the smallest deprivation would be 
intolerable.” 

All these things Miss Theyn had admitted 
to herself, and not without self-blame, on the 
evening before the garden-party at Ormston 
Magna. The party of the year it was to be, 
so everybody was saying ; and Thorhilda was 
not without suspicion that it was being given 
with a definite end in view, an end that con- 
cerned herself. She would be made to per- 
ceive more clearly than ever before Percival 
Meredith’s ability to gather about him, in 
his own home, whatever of rank or fashion 
the neighbourhood contained. There were 
several county families within a certain 
radius of miles. Lord Hermeston, of Her- 
meston Peel, had accepted the invitation. 
Lady Thelton and her four honourable 
daughters were coming. Sir Robert and 
Lady Sinnington were expected ; with squires 
and dames of all degrees; and people not 
distinguished in any particular way had been 
invited in numbers sufficient to almost fill 
the terraces and gardens of Ormston. Both 








Canon Godfrey and his wife were of opinion 
that the day was meant to have a special 
influence upon their niece’s decision; and 
Mrs. Godfrey did not for a moment doubt 
what that decision would be. From the 
first she had thrown all the weight of her own 
conviction into the scale on the side of the 
owner of Ormston ; and believed that she had 
not done so in vain, but her husband had 
very greatly questioned as to whether the 
matter was so entirely a foregone conclusion 
as Mrs. Godfrey appeared to think. 

It would soon be seen, however. The 
eventful day—a day in early August—broke 
brightly upon the earth. Not a cloud threat- 
ened. The far, still sea was shining, studded 
with the silvery rippling lights that seem to 
glitter like stars upon a sapphire floor. All 
the morning Thorhilda walked about the 
Rectory gardens, an unread book in her 
hand ; cool, sweet-scented airs upon her fore- 
head ; perturbing thoughts in her heart, so 
perturbing they were that she was glad to 
see Gertrude Douglas come smiling down 
between the standard roses, the great blue 
larkspurs, and the golden lilies. Gertrude 
was beautifully dressed in primrose cashmere 
and purple plush. Even Miss Theyn did not 
know that the costume was a present from 
her Aunt Millicent to Miss Douglas. Mrs. 
Godfrey was not a woman who liked to do 
such things as that with ostentation. 

“Let it be between ourselves, dear,” she had 
said to Gertrude. “For after all it is a selfish 
sort of gift. I do so like to see my friends 
well-dressed. And Thorhilda’really cares so 
very little that I often feel quite troubled.” 

That had all been said a fortnight ago ; 
but Miss Douglas had not forgotten it. She 
came gliding down to the west arbour, con- 
scious of beauty, of a certain indefinable fasci- 
nation which was neither of the heart nor of 
the intellect, and yet had force to impress 
others. There were moments when Thorhilda 
half-resented an impressiveness which she 
could not comprehend. 

“Not dressed yet! Why, my dear /” Miss 
Douglas exclaimed in her high-pitched, yet 
most musical voice, coming forward to bestow 
an eager kiss as she spoke. ‘ What time do 
we start? Four! Isn’t that late considering 
the length of the drive? And, why, what’s 
the matter? You look quite doleful! And 
on this day of all days of the year! Well, 
you do surprise me! If such a party had 
been given in my honour, I should have been 
dressed hours beforehand, and rehearsing my 
part in a darkened room, so as to concentrate 
all my faculties.” 
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Thorhilda returned her friend’s kiss with | essayists and novelists and poetical critics 
a certain emphatic quietness ; and not wish- | of life can bring forward as to the essence of 


ing to discuss the matter alluded to, she did 
not disclaim Gertrude’s idea as to the intention 
of the gathering at Ormston Magna. 

“A rehearsal in a darkened room ?” she 
said, by way of reply. “That does remind 
me of poor Aunt Averil, who, for years past, 
has tried to induce me to give an hour a day 
to the study of manners. She has a little 
morocco-bound book, with tinted paper and 


gilt title, in which she has written an entire | 


code of good manners, with extracts from 


every book she has ever read bearing at all | 


upon the subject. A fresh acquisition is 
read out to me each time I go to the Grange. 
The time before last it was a quotation from 


‘Lothair’ to the effect that repose was of the | 


essence of beauty ; I forget the exact words. 


Last time the quotation was from Lord Lytton, | 
and urged the larger duty of trying to enter | 
into other people’s views, other people’s ways | 


of thinking. It was something like this :— 


‘Few there were for whom Harley L’Estrange 
had not appropriate attraction. Distinguished re- 
putation as soldier and scholar for the grave; whim 
and pleasantry for the gay; novelty for the sated ; 
and for more vulgar natures was he not Lord 
L’Estrange ?’” 


“And your aunt Averil keeps a book of 
that kind?” said Miss Douglas, with such 


regard in her mention as she had never | 


| the matter? You are not to think of, you 
are to sacrifice self ?—that was said long ago ! 
| You are to be all things to all men! St. Paul 
said, I made myself a servant unto all.’ ” 

“ And then he went much further, into 
greater and finer detail. ‘Only for a mo- 
ment,’ he said—‘just for one moment, 
change St. Paul’s word “ charity,” and substi- 
tute “ fine manners ! ” 

“¢ Fine manners are kind ; they envy not, 
they vaunt not; those who have them are 
not puffed up. 

“« Fine manners behave in no unseemly 
way ; the man who is happy enough to pos- 
sess them does not seek his own. He is not 
easily provoked. He is not capable of think- 
ing evil. 

“ «Fle rejoices not in iniquity—no, nor even 
in hearing of it. His greatest joy is to hear 
of the good and the true. 

** ‘Moreover, the man of fine manners can 


| . . . . . . 
bear all his sorrows, his trials, in the dignity 
| of silence. If even he should have to bear 


shown toward Miss Chalgrove before. “I do 
| cease, and vanish away; but the man or 
| woman who shall use as his or her pocket- 


hope she will leave it to you.” 

Thorhilda could not help the smile that 
came—a smile of many meanings. In reply 
she said— 

“T told Uncle Hugh of our conversation 
when I came home. He, too, was amused 
at first. Then he opened a New Testa- 
ment that was lying near, and for a little 
while he seemed to be reading, or thinking. 
Then it was as if he spoke to himself rather 
than to me; his utterance was disjointed, 
like one speaking in his sleep. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,’ 
he said, rising from his chair and walking to 
and fro slowly in the dim light that was at 
the farther end of the drawing-room ; his 
hands, still holding the Testament, were 
crossed behind him, his head was bowed 
thoughtfully, his voice came sweet and pure 
and earnest. 

“No, there is nothing new,’ he continued. 
‘The finest refinement of manners cannot go 
beyond St. Paul—except in one direction 
only—the manners of his Master. But to 
remain below these, on the merest human 
level, has it not all been said, all that your 


upon his heart and brain the weight of the 
wrong-doing of others, he can yet bear with- 
out complaint. 

“* And the secret of all this is simple in 
the extreme. “He believes all things.” Be- 
lieving, he can endure in calmness, in joy. 

“¢ And yet another event, his fine manners 
“never fail.” Other things may fail, and 


book of etiquette the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Corinthians shall not be found 
wanting. 

“¢The man or woman nurtured, trained 
on the teaching of the New Testament alone, 
shall be at a loss in no good society. The 
rules are there; the disposition to obey the 
rules are innate. The lowest saint, the 
humblest follower of Jesus, shall shine in 
the highest human society that this or any 
other land can produce.’” 

So the Canon had spoken one evening, 
not long before the eventful day to be re- 
corded. And Thorhilda reproduced his 
words as closely as her memory permitted. 
Becoming aware that her complacent friend 
was growing restless, she desisted. 

After all the preparations that had been 
made, it was yet late when the Rectory party 
started—four of them in Mrs. Godfrey’s 
pretty light brougham, the remainder in the 
waggonette. On arriving they saw at once 
that the lawns and seaward terraces were 





filled with guests. A band was playing in the 
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shadow of the north end of the house; 
tennis-courts had been marked; a long white 
tent sheltered the refreshments that were | 
being dispensed by numerous servants, | 
male and female. In the paddock, on the | 
southward side of the house, targets had | 
been set up for archery; but since the 
Market Yarburgh club was of recent date, | 
no one expected much entertainment from | 
the efforts of its members—and, indeed, | 
just now it was too hot for exertion of 
any kind. Mrs. Meredith came forward to| 
greet the Rectory party under the shelter 
of a rose-pink parasol ; her son Percival was 
by her side, ready to take Thorhilda’s hand | 
as she stepped from the carriage, and yet | 
not forgetful of Mrs. Godfrey or Miss Dou- | 
glas. No one could find a flaw in his cour- 
tesy, now or ever; but he at once made it 
evident to every one that his especial atten- 
tion that day was to be devoted to Miss 
Theyn. He had reason enough for being proud | 
of his position. He remained by her side 
as she shook hands with this group of dis- 
tinguished guests and with that, and his 
approbation of her graceful, reserved cour- 
teousness increased at every step. He noted 
her perfect ease of manner, her unconscious 
dignity, her rare and exquisite loveliness, 
with all the pride of one anticipating the 
further pride of possession. All through 
the afternoon he remained near her, moving 
with her through the gay crowd, sitting a 
little apart with her under the shade of the 
wide beech-trees listening to the band, 
watching the tennis-players, pointing out to 
her his rarest and most perfect flowers, wait- 
ing upon her lightest word, and doing all 
with the quiet, eager intention that alone 
might have betrayed how it was with him. 
People looked at each other with the look of 
half-amused intelligence natural at such 
times ; some whispered, some even ventured 
on a question to Mrs. Meredith, whose 
pretty grey silk dress seemed to be shining 
everywhere. 

“Ts it all fixed? Mayn’t we know?” 
asked Lady Thelton, who was the most inti- 
mate of the friends present at Ormston. 

But Mrs. Meredith put up her little white 
hand deprecatingly. 

“Oh, hush!” she said. “I am supersti- 
tious. I never talk of a thing until it is 
beyond the possibility of failure.” 

“ You superstitious !” laughed Lady Thel- 
ton. “Oh,my dear, what will you accuse your- 
self of next ? But I see ; I am to be discreet! 
Well, give me time to think of a wedding- 





present worth sending.” 





Was Thorhilda conscious of all the won- 
derings, the surmisings that were going on 
about her? She hardly knew. She seemed 
to herself to be more perturbed than happy ; 
more bewildered than content. And yet as 
the hours went on, swiftly, dreamily, she 
knew that she was yielding, yielding half 
against her wish to the overpowering influ- 
ence of the emotion that was subduing 
another so completely that its force, like an 
electric touch, was communicated to herself. 
Outwardly as calm, as strong, as dignified as 
ever, inwardly she felt helpless; and she 
could make no protest when she knew that 
she was being gradually and designedly 
separated from the crowd—drawn by a 
glance, or less, to a solitary nook between 
the hill-sides, and beyond the gardens, a 
copse filled with a tangled undergrowth, 
through which a little beck went trickling 
and singing down to the sea. Before she 
knew it, they were alone—she and Percival 
Meredith ; alone and silent—so silent that 
the note of a bird seemed loud and intrusive, 
and the gurgling of the water some want of 
deference on nature’s part. For a long 
while there was no other sound. 


CHAPTER XIX.—UNDER THE LARCHES. 
* A vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known.” 
J.G. Wairtrer. 
PERCIVAL MEREDITH was a man who had 
sufficient assurance for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of life, but he was well enough aware 
that the present moment was in no sense an 
ordinary one. Yet he wondered a little at 
the strength of the emotion that was be- 
setting him ; it was new and strange. Though 
he had known love before, or something that 
he had counted for love, he had never till 
now felt this almost hesitancy that held him 
in its grasp. It was not till he had made the 
effort of recalling the facts that Mrs. Godfrey 
had given him all the encouragement that a 
woman in her position could give ; that the 
Canon had shown him a kindly welcome at 
all times, whilst Miss Theyn herself had 
never exhibited the faintest distaste, or 
seemed other than pleased by his presence— 
it was not till he had recollected these things 
with some vigour that he began to regain 
the standpoint natural tohim. Even now it 
was not easy, and Thorhilda was not making 
anything easier for him. 
She stood leaning against the trunk of a 
young larch-tree, straight and white and 
still, even a little sad now, if her expression 
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were any true index of her feeling, and yet 


to Percival Meredith’s thinking she had never | answer. . . . 


looked more beautiful. Her white cashmere 
dress fell into graceful folds, and mingled 
with soft, creamy lace and loopings and float- 
ings of ribbon and borderings of plush. The 
only ornament she wore was a Niphetos rose, 
which he himself had gathered for her and 
given to her earlier in the afternoon. 

“Tt was good of you to wear my rose,” he 
said at last, speaking in a low voice, and 
lifting his long dark eyelashes in a certain 
languid yet effective way peculiarly his own. 
Thorhilda blushed under his gaze, but faintly, 


and with as much consciousness of dis- | 


turbance as of pleasure, yet the beautiful 
soft, sea-shell pink made her seem lovelier 
than ever in his sight, and, half uncon- 


sciously, he drew a little nearer to her side. | 


“But all you do is good and kind,” he con- 
tinued. “It is that gives me hope, and that 
only. Though I have watched you, tried to 


make myself something to you, some part of 


your life, these two years past, I must admit 
that I have yet no assurance. One moment, 
nay, perhaps for a whole evening, I have felt 
more or less happy, because I fancied you 


had given me more or less ground for hoping | 
| shrank from self-betrayal. ‘I cannot answer,” 


that you were beginning to care for me. 


Then, perhaps the very next evening, you | 


have taken the ground from under my feet. 
Can you wonder that I have often known 
something like despair? That for a long 
time past I have felt as if I must know what 
the end was to be, whether I was to hope for 
a whole long life of happiness, or for a life of 
something more nearly like misery than I 
dared to think? ... Lately the suspense 
has been growing terribly. Can you not 
imagine it? Can you not sympathise with 
it—at least so far as to say that I may hope 
that you will soon put an end to it—the 
endI yearn for? . . . You can never, never 
destroy my one earthly hope!” 


While Percival was speaking, naturally | 


enough Thorhilda was thinking, thinking 
rapidly, feeling intensely, as people do when 
the heart and brain are raised to their highest 
and swiftest power by the rush of the fresh 
force of life through vein and nerve. And 
here she found the good of much previous 
right thought, high desire, and frequent 
prayer. Even in this impetuous moment she 
said to herself, “I cannot have lived under 
the same roof with my uncle Hugh for 
nothing, and surely now, if ever, I must 
strive to see the right. . . . Would that I 
had openly asked him about this before, 
talked it over with him! . . . I must do it, 





| I must do it yet before I give any definite 
Yes, I must request time for 


that !” 

Not once did it occur to her—how should 
it, in her youth, her inexperience of love, 
life, all things that a perfect affection, per- 
fect within itself, would have needed no out- 
ward constraint, no external drawing or 
pressure, no help of any kind. 

But meantime, while she was thinking, 
Percival Meredith was moved to pouring out 
a very rhapsody of loving, pleading words, 
less preconsidered than those he had used 
before. Thorhilda had not dreamed that 
he could be so eloquent, so impressive, 
so fervent! It was her perception of 
this latter quality that drew her to be real 

] 


aiso. 

“T did not know, indeed I did not, that 
you cared for me so much,” Thorhilda re- 
plied with timid simplicity, trembling, blush- 
ing, feeling so faint under the weight of new 
and strong emotion, that she longed to lean 
upon the strength of the man who seemed 
so all-sufficient for her support, then and 
after. What was it restrained her? She 
could not do it. Despite her weakness, her 
almost yearning and tender weakness, she 


she said at last. 
answer now!” 

She stopped. Percival took her hand, hold- 
ing it gently, as one who would quiet the 
fear betrayed. It was some time before he 
began to plead again. 

“‘ Not one word ?” he said at last, “ not one 
single word? It is all I ask... . And, no, 
I will not ask even that if it is to cost you 
so much. How could I ask anything from 
you but that you should not forbid me to 
wait? I will wait as long as you wish, only 
do not say that I may not hope. At least, 
at the very least, say that I may hope that 
you will be good to mesomeday!... I 
wish you knew how I long to be something 
to you, to be in a position to—to save you 
from anything that might happen in the 
future. And—and we none of us 
know!” 

Thorhilda was only half-aware of the 
sudden restraint that came over Percival 
Meredith. Of the reason for it, for the 
sudden drooping of the eyes, the unexpected 
failure of the words of the man she was, or 
seemed to be, on the verge of loving with 
her whole life’s love, she knew nothing. 

How should she know? There had been 
whispers abroad of the Canon’s unrestrained 


“j cannot give you any 


| and unconsidered generosity ; of family claims, 
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the claims of younger brothers, with their 
wives and little ones; poor, unenterprising, 
clamorous; but of all this Thorhilda had 
known nothing; and therefore had thought 
nothing. Once or twice it had struck her 
as a little strange that her Aunt Milicent 
should seem to be so emphatically on the 
side of early marriages. “I might have 
thought she wished me to leave her,” Thor- 
hilda had..said to herself more than once in 
moments of perplexity ; but no such ungraci- 
ous and ungrateful idea had remained with 
her permanently. And no thought of this 
kind had any weight with her now. She was 
only conscious of a strong desire to avoid the 
utterance of anything that should seem to be 
binding upon her afterward. 

And yet, even in this troubled moment, 
she felt that she must some time yield. 
Half she feared that she would do this, and 
half she hoped that she might be compelled 
by some circumstance outside herself to 
do it. 

But even now she did not recognise the 
fact that no hesitation ought to have been 
possible to her—no, not for a moment. A 
true and healthy human love knows no more 
of hesitation as to whether it shall betray 
itself, than a healthy human life knows of 
hesitation as to whether it shall go on living. 
If a test were wanting, here is one ready- 
made for most uses. 

But Miss Theyn was fully conscious of her 
perplexity ; and as was natural to her up- 
right spirit she confessed it. 

*“T cannot, I cannot understand it,” Per- 
cival Meredith said in reply ; speaking with 
a new and moving humility, that was yet 
not untempered with self-respect. “I can- 
not understand, You either care for me, or 

Yet forgive me! AsI 
said just now I am most willing to wait, 
only, only tell me why I must wait? Will 
you not tell me that ?” 

A moment Thorhilda was silent. Then 
all at once as it were, her spirit broke from 
the bewilderment that had held her as in a 
trance all the afternoon. She lifted her face, 
raised her beautiful grey eyes, which were 
deeply charged with all earnestness, all 
sincerity. 

“JT will answer you plainly,” she said, 
speaking with far less of trepidation in her 
manner than she felt within herself. “I will 
tell you the truth so farasI can. And the 
first thing I must say is that I have no doubt 
of your affection for me Y 

“Then thank you for that, a thousand 
times thank you!” Percival broke in with 





fervidness, and raising Thorhilda’s hand to 
his lips gracefully as he spoke. “ Again and 
again I thank you for your faith in me. . 
But having admitted so much, what can 
hinder you now? Not your want of love 
for me. Once more I say that I will wait 
for that. I will try to win that! With all 
my heart I will try! . . . And what is there 
beside, nothing, surely nothing.” 

What was there in all this ready protesta- 
tion that seemed if not unreal, yet still in 
some curious way unsatisfactory ? Was it 
the way of men? of lovers? The inquiries 
that Thorhilda put to herself were utterly 
childlike in their ignorance, their confusion, 
She had had no lover before, nor any dream 
of love. How should she know ? 

Yet she replied gravely; and with an 
altogether womanly dignity. 

‘“‘ There is much beside,” she said, and then 
there was a pause while she made an effort 
to continue. “If I am sure of you, or of 
your affection rather, I am not sure of my- 
self, not in any way. J am fearing myself ; 
my own integrity ; and I think that you should 
know of this!” 

“ Your integrity—yours /” exclaimed Per- 
cival, feeling at least as much surprised as 
he seemed. “What can you mean? I 
should as soon doubt the integrity of an 
angel from heaven.” 

“T mean this,” Thorhilda said, her breath 
coming and going heavily, her eyes set with 
a seeming hardness in the expression of them, 
as if the effort after a perfect straightforward- 
ness were testing her strength to the utmost 
limit. “I mean this, that I am not sure 
that I return your affection, or that I ever 
can return it as it should be returned. I 
fear much that I never can. And, let me 
speak the truth in all sincerity, I know that 
I am tempted by your position, by the pros- 
pect you have to offer me—the prospect of 
ease, and wealth, of unlimited luxury for all 
my future life. I have been used to these 
things, though they are not mine by birth- 
right ; and now it seems to me that I could 
not well live without them. . . . And, asl 
fancied you suggested just now, I may not 
be able to live at the Rectory always. ... 
And there is nowhere else—nowhere.” 

The silence, the utter silence that followed, 
was not one to be forgotten. For some mo- 
ments Percival Meredith could make no re- 
ply; and yet he hardly knew what it was 
that hindered him so powerfully, so com- 
pletely. 

In his own heart he had long ago admitted 
to himself that in all probability worldly 
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considerations would have some infiuence 

with Miss Theyn, more with her friends ; 

and the idea had not hurt him grievously. 
Now he was conscious of pain, of dis- 


appointment, of disillusionment ; and though | 


he could not analyse his feeling, he was 
aware that he stood as one watching the 
visible shattering of some idol he had set up 
to worship ; and being not greatly given to 
such worshipping the loss seemed all the 
greater. 

Miss Theyn began to perceive in a slight 
degree. 

“T have grieved you,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, gently. “Forgive me. I thought it 
better to be honest, quite honest.” 

“Yes,” Percival replied musingly. 
perhaps it was. And yet, I wish you had 
spared me !” 

Again there was silence. Somewhere be- 
yond the distant purple of the tree-tops the 
sun was sinking to the moor; twilight was 


stealing into the hollow ; the rippling of the | 


streamlet seemed to sink to a sadder, a less 
living tone. 

“Let us forget this,” Percival said at last. 
“You have not said that you could not care 
for me ; and I think you will learn to care, 
at least for my kindness, my love—the rest 
will come. I do hope and believe that it 
will come. I trust the future.” 

“The rest!” It had never been so near 
coming as it was at that moment. Percival 
Meredith, a little saddened, a little unhope- 
ful, and subdued to a new humility, was 
very different from the self-assured man who 
had put aside every thought of failure, and 
had not been able, for all his diplomacy, to 
quite hide the fact that he had done so. 
Now he had nothing to hide; and it may 
have been that one more kindly and earnest 
appeal would have been answered to his 
wish. But that appeal was not made; and 
it may be admitted that there was reason 
enough why it should not. He was hurt, 
and reasonably, and one sign of it was the 
touch of petulance about his small, restrained 


mouth ; another sign was the want of per- | 


severance at the one significant moment. 


“T will go on hoping,” he said, turning to | 


go, and cleaving a way through the briars 
for Miss Theyn to pass. ‘And you will be 
good to me; say that you will?” 

Thorhilda smiled. ‘“Haven’t I always 
been good ?” she said, holding out her hand 
timidly, half reluctantly. 

“Yes; indeed you have!” Percival re- 
plied. ‘As I said before, that was the only 
excuse I had for my presumption.” 


“Yes, | 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE CANON AND HIS NIECE. 
*“* To thine own self be true; 
And it shall follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Miss THEYN was not quite happy that 
evening—how should she be? She was con 
fused herself, circumstance was confusing ; 
and there seemed no light—no help any- 
where. On the way home from Ormston 
Magna, Gertrude Douglas indulged in a little 
| mild badinage, which was quickly repressed. 
| The Canon was thoughtful, absorbed. When 
Mrs. Godfrey came to know, from the lips of 
Percival Meredith himself, that Thorhilda’s 
answer had been vague, and not altogether 
encouraging, an unusual, but ‘most visible 
flush of anger mounted to her forehead, and 
remained there. Thorhilda saw and under- 
stood; and having hitherto seen so little of 
any unquiet side there might be to her 
aunt’s character the sight added to her per- 
plexity. 

It was some time before the two women 
| spoke to each other of the great event of the 

day ; and then nothing passed that was helpful 
in any way. Mrs. Godfrey knew more than 
Thorhilda knew of the reasons why Percival 
Meredith’s offer should have been graciously 
accepted, and she was too much a woman of the 
world not to prize to the uttermost the advan- 
tages that Thorda seemed quite willing, and 
quite unthinkingly, to forego for very indifier- 
ence. This was how the matter seemed to the 
Canon’s wife ; the Canon himself saw much 
farther. 

“ Surely you would not force her inclina- 
tion in any way ?” he had said, after listening 
to the torrent of words his wife had poured 
out in his ear while they were dressing for 

' dinner, the door between their rooms being 
open for this especial purpose; and Mrs. 
Godfrey’s reply was one that he could only 
meet with a pained silence. Yet he was by 
no means insensible to the worldly advan- 
tages offered to his niece—nay, for reasons 
known in all their seriousness only to him- 
self, he would have been at least as glad as 
his wife had been if Thorhilda had chosen to 
accept without demur the offer of the owner 
of Ormston Magna. Yet that she should be 
even by one word persuaded, was repugnant 
to every notion of honour that he had. 

Later in the evening, seizing a brief oppor- 
tunity, he could not but speak to the girl, 
whose white, and lovely, and lonely face 

| seemed to be appealing to all the tenderness, 

| all the manliness he had in his soul. 

“Tell me about it, Thorda,” he said, laying 
a gentle, kindly hand upon his niece’s shoulder 
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as she sat musing sadly by the drawing-room 
fire. Mrs. Godfrey had retired early, being 
wearied with the inquietude of her own 
spirit, and of the day’s event. ‘Tell me 
about it,” he said. “I know the outside 
facts. You could not say ‘Yes,’ not con- 
scientiously.” 


“No, I could not,” Thorhilda said, letting | binding to the uttermost. 


a single sob escape in spite of all repression. 
A weaker woman as much perturbed, as much 


excited, would have answered with a burst of | it may be too late; 
But to tell the | 


tears. “No; that is just it. 
truth I can hardly say where the conscien- 
tiousness lies. Iam afraid of being dishonest 
—dishonest toward him or with myself.” 

“You have never at any time felt that 
your mind was made up at all on this 
matter ?” 

“No; not for more than five minutes to- 
gether. . . . Shall I tell you the truth, Uncle 
Hugh—all the truth? I should like to be 
mistress of Ormston Magna—I should like it 
much. In one sense it seems the very place 
in the world made for me to fill.” 

“That is just how it has seemed to me,” 
replied the Canon. ‘ You have every quality 
that would be required—every grace. . . 
And I had hoped long ago that it might come 
to pass. But my hope has limitations. Now, 
tell me the rest !” 

“There is no rest! I like Mr. Meredith, 
as you know; but not, I think, with the 
liking I ought to have before I can accept 
the position he wishes me to fill... . He 
says that this is but natural ; but just what he 
expected ; and that allthe rest will come. It 
is here that my trouble lies. As you know, I 
have hardly known—hardly even seen any one 
else. And at one time I am drawn to him; 
at another time almost repelled, without any 
reason for either. . . . I cannot understand !” 

The Canon was watching, listening ; his 
inmost heart was lifted up for the One light, 
the One strength, the One guidance that 
could come to him. 

“Have you no word for me, Uncle Hugh 
—no help?” And as Thorhilda spoke 
she laid her white, beseeching hand gently 
upon his arm. “I am no heroine,” she 
said. “I want to do right, but I have 
not even self-knowledge enough to enable 
me to know what is right. Can’t you help 
me?... I have never needed help so much 
before.” 

The unintended touch of pathos in her 
voice moved the Canon greatly. He turned 
to Thorhilda with all the warmth of one to 
whom the unrealised idea of fatherhood was 
inexpressibly dear. 





“T will help you all I can,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “I have been blind myself—at least 
it seems so to me now. And let me say, 
whilst I have opportunity, that I have not 
done all for you that I should have done. I 
could not. I had other claims, hidden from 
the world’s sight, for the most part, but 
Your claim was 
| binding also ; I knew that all the while. [I 
|am realising it rather bitterly now. And 
I cannot tell! And I 
fear, 1 fear much that I counted on your 
making such a marriage as would quiet all 
my care for you, at once and for ever. 
| Therefore you see how it is that I cannot 
urge you to think more favourably of Perci- 
| val Meredith than your own inclination moves 
you to do. Under other circumstances I 
| might have pointed out to you much that is 
| good in him, and also the possibility of your 
influence heightening the good qualities he 
already has. As matters stand I cannot do 
this—not without suspecting myself. And, 
indeed, at present I can advise nothing but 
waiting, prayerful waiting. ... Try that, 
Thorda, dear—prayer. There is no other 
help for this human world. And when light 
comes, be true to it / That is all that I can 
say. Be true to the light given, wherever 
it may lead !” 





CHAPTER XXI.—THAT WAS THE DAY WE 
LOVED, THE DAY WE MET. 

“The love which soonest responds to love—even what we call 
‘ love-at-first-sight ’—is the surest love; and for this reason 
—that it does not depend upon any one merit or quality, but 
embraces in its view the whole being. That is the love which 
is likely to last—incomprehensible, indefinable, unarguable- 
about.”—Sirz Artuur Hers. Brevia. 

THERE was no one to counsel, to strengthen 
Barbara Burdas. If she stood up straight 
and strong, she stood somewhat apart from 
those who surrounded her more immediately. 
And it said as much for their human insight 
as for her tact that no one seemed to resent 
her position. If any did a kindly thing for 
her, the doer knew certainly that in his or her 
place Bab would have done as much or more. 

It is so that many of us accept kind- 
nesses which unsupported pride might rise 
up to reject. We take them as they are 
meant, knowing that our own meaning would 
have led us to the same outward expression. 
“You shall do this for me if you will, be- 
cause in your position I should have wished 
to do the same for you.” So we reply to 
ourselves when a false dignity with all its 
suspiciousness would spoil the moment. 

All her life Bab’s place among her fellows 





had been an easy one. She had been ad- 
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mired without jealousy, commended with- 
out bitterness, respected without undertone 
of detraction. 
independence offended, her large kindliness 
of heart made quick atonement. 


So it was that no one resented the fact | 


that she had been chosen by the artist to be 


the principal figure of his great picture, “The | 


Resting-place of the Flither-pickers.” Bab 
was to be in the foreground, just rising up 
from a brief rest, her basket of limpets on 
her head, Ailsie clinging by her side, and 
bearing her little basketful of bait. 
dozen others were to be seated upon the 
rocks and stones of the mid-distance. 

Miss Theyn had heard of the picture, 
though, as a-rule, she heard little of any- 
thing concerning the fisher-folk of the Bight. 


She might have known quite as much of | 
their innermost life had she lived at York or | 


at Lancaster. It is the stranger who is 
curious and interested where the resident is 
indifferent and supine. 

It was on the morrow after that unsatis- 
factory hour at Ormston Magna that Miss 
Theyn went down to Ulvstan to do some 


shopping for Mrs. Godfrey, and to make one | 


or two calls in her aunt’s name on some of 
the more prominent parishioners. At Mrs. 
Squire’s, the milliner’s shop, she had been so 
unfortunate as to meet her Aunt Katherine, 
and though this was only for one moment, 
Mrs. Kerne had seized the opportunity of 
making the moment as bitter as might be. 
Thorhilda bore the small, unmerited sneers 
with outward calmness, but with more of 
inward irritation than she was accustomed 
to feel—an irritation that added to the 
things she was already bearing. When the 
morning’s work was done she dismissed the 
carriage. “ Wait for me at the Cross Roads,” 
she said to Woodward. “I shall not be 
long.” Then turning down the steep street 
that led to the beach and to the Forecliff, 
she half-admitted to herself that she was in 
search of some distraction that had no name. 

“Where am I going, and why?” she 
asked vaguely, not demanding any answer 
from herself. It seemed as if the blueness 
of the sapphire sea alone had power to urge 
her onward, as if the soothing sound of the 
wavelets falling and breaking upon the beach 
alone could impel her to watch, to listen, to 
pause upon the brink of that river of life upon 
which she stood. She seemed to be filled 
with a strange hopefulness as she went on- 
ward over the beach, threading her way 
daintily among the tangle-covered stones on 


either hand. As she went onward, the sea- 
XVI—12 


Even when her pride, her | 


Half-a- | 


breezes blowing upon her face, the shrill 
ery of the gulls in her ear, she seemed ta 
lose the tremulous sense of the painfulness of 
human life that had held her so strongly 


| before. A new warmth grew about her 
heart, a new peacefulness, which made all 
the future seem plain and easy. Mere physical 
movement seemed a delightful and pleasant 
thing. 

Was it the sunshine that inspired her and 
allured her? She went slowly by the edge 
of the wavelets that rounded the sparkling 
| sea, which was retreating for awhile from 
| the Bight of Ulvstan, moving gracefully, as 
| to some rhythm, unheard and unknown. By- 

and-by it would advance again to the singing 

of the morning stars, joining its music to 
theirs, helping to complete the cosmic har- 
mony. 

Thorhilda’s mood was quiet and sweet, 
yet there was yearning in it ; and the smile 
that was on her face as she rounded the 
| poirit of Yarva Ness might certainly have 
been counted a smile of expectancy. She 
was looking out dreamily, half unconsciously, 
as people sometimes do who walk alone, and 
then, quite suddenly, she became aware that 
she was not alone. There was a large white 
umbrella, an easel, a wide canvas, an artist 
with a big grey felt sombrero was bending 
over a palette, over a sheaf of brushes, making 
rapid touches, as he glanced to where Bar- 
| bara Burdas stood, with little Ailsie beside 

her, among the weed-hung boulders of the 
Bight. Beyond were the tall cliffs, half hid- 
den by the yellow sunshiny mist, that made 
| the scene like the coastline of some dream- 
{land or wonderland. Miss Theyn saw none 
of these details definitely as she went onward 
with asmile toward Barbara, who stood there, 
tall, beautiful, almost as dignified as Miss 
Theyn herself. For a moment she forgot all 
about the artist, and lifted her creel from 
her head, without dreaming that the slight 
action was one to move him almost to de- 
spair. Yet he stood by with grave face and 
courteous attitude, wondering what his next 
duty might be. He was not so free from 
perturbation as he seemed. He had forgotten 
Bab’s description, his own anticipation, yet 
all at once he knew himself to be possessed 
by that flash of feeling which arouses most 
of us when at last we stand in the presence 
of a long felt-after ideal. Here at last is 
the beauty we have tried to grasp in visions, 
here is the goodness, here the grace of 
soul. Being thus prepared we fall down 
and worship, and are at once the better for 
that worship. 
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Rudel knew when the pilgrims brought 
from the East the accounts of the grace, the 
loveliness, the goodness of the Lady of 
Tripoli. He listened till he lost himself, lost 
himself utterly in the hope to find another. 
But the story of the troubadour having been 
told already it may not be repeated here. 
Browning’s brief poem contains the essence 
of the drama, its most vital human meaning. 
The man heard and loved, loved so intensely 
that when the moment came when sight was 
to be vouchsafed to him his strength was not 
sufficient for the ordeal; it had been con- 
sumed by thought, lit by a supreme imagi- 
nation. He fell at the feet of the woman 
whom he had loved unseen, and he died 
there. Ever since men have sneered at his 
name, or have grown sadder on hearing it. 
A few men, a few women, have understood. 

Damian Aldenmede had not the poem in 
remembrance at the moment when he turned 
to meet the diffident, almost timid glance of 
the lady of whom he had heard so much. 
Bab, in her own informal yet unembarrassed 
way, was introducing this new Lady of 
Tripoli, or of Ulvstan. What's in a name ? 
The Rudel of the hour stood holding his 
brushes and palette in one hand, raising his 
grey felt hat with the other, lifting a grave, 
unsmiling, austere face, with far-seeing eyes, 
that seemed so full of sadness, of some old 


hopelessness, that Miss Theyn’s one impres- 
sion was that of a man acquainted with sor- 


row, and with little beside. Later she knew 
more, and judged far otherwise. 

She was the first to speak. “I fear I have 
interrupted you,” she said in sweet, musical, 
yet most unaffected tones. ‘I ought not to 
have stopped, but I could hardly help it.” 

As she ended her speech she glanced first 
at the canvas, then at Bab, with undisguised 
admiration. Bab was listening to her, won- 
dering how her words, her voice, her grace, 
her beauty would strike this most perceptive 
artist, who was now disclaiming all idea of 
being interrupted. 

“It is good to have a brief rest sometimes,” 
he was saying. “ And I am proud-that my 
picture tempted you to stay and look at it. 
I only wish that it had been in a more at- 
tractive stage.” 

“To me it is very attractive,” Miss Theyn 
replied eagerly. “I have not seen an un- 
finished picture half-a-dozen times in my 
life. . . . I find great charm about a canvas 
only half-covered.” 

“Do you paint yourself ?” 

“No, I regret to say. I learnt to draw, 
as people do learn for whom drawing is 








classed with crewel work. My governess 
taught me. I did a drawing every month, 
the usual chalk trees, the usual chalk figures, 
with the usual river impeded by large stones, 
The only variation was in the ruins, some- 
times it was a ruined castle, sometimes a 
church, sometimes a mill. There was a 
trick of touch for each.” 

* And you learnt the receipt by heart ?” 

“T learnt it thoroughly. When I had 
done so I laid down my porte-crayon for 
ever.” 

“Surely not?... It is not too late te 
make up for lost time !” 

Bab, who was listening closely, and with 
intense interest, was not aware of the quiet 
smile that was creeping unnoticed over her 
own face. 

“Ts he always wantin’ to learn somebody 
something ?” asked herself. And truth 
to say she had hit rather cleverly upon one 
of the singularities of his character. It was not 
that he liked teaching in itself, nay, it would 
hardly be too much to say that he hated it ; 
yet the pleasure of knowing that he had 
satisfied another’s craving for knowledge, or 
even for mere information, was one of the 
most satisfactory pleasures remaining to him 
in life. 

Not that he was dreaming of offering 
lessons in drawing to Miss Theyn; nor had 
Thorhilda’s vision progressed so far as yet. 
Still she was silent fora moment, and during 
that moment she was thinking of the possi- 
bility of taking up an art that would require 
time, labour, and earnest thought. Then, 
her future, as it had been placed before her 
only yesterday, rose up all at once, making 
her feel as one awaking from a pleasant 
dream to the dull and chill reality of daily 
life. The smile seemed to die from her lips 
and from her eyes. Damian Aldenmede, 
watching her closely, eagerly, saw, and... 
grievously misunderstood. 

“ She thinks I am presuming—this dainty 
lady. ...I1 will be mindful! .... She 
shall think so no more!” 

Thorhilda replied at last—speaking in quite 
another tone. 

“T am afraid it is too late,” she said, 
watching the artist as he began to rearrange 
his brushes, to replenish his palette from the 
tubes. She discerned.fhe change in him, 
the increase of gravity, the power of self- 
effacement ; and above all she saw the loneli- 
ness, the true heart-loneliness that has out- 
worn all waiting, all searching, all hoping. 
Seeing that he was wishful to begin his 
work again, she said a few more words to 
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Bab, gave a smile and a kiss to Ailsie, and 


turned to go. 

There was no embarrassment visible in 
her manner as she bowed to the artist ; say- 
ing gracefully, but not without an undertone 
of sadness— 

“Good morning, Mr. Aldenmede. Thank 
you much for letting me see your picture. | 
am sure it will be a very beautiful one.” 

“Will he ask me to come and see it when 
itis done ?” was the question in herown heart. 

“Shall I say that I shall be glad if she 
will come and see it many times before the 
finishing touch is given?” was the question 
asked on the other side. 

Neither interrogation was uttered aloud ; 
though perhaps the inward thought did not 
stray so very wildly. Miss Theyn went 
back over the beach alone, perhaps sadder 
than before, and with a strange and utterly 
unaccountable sadness. Yet she felt as if all 
at once a new restfulness had overshadowed 
her. 

“How quiet he makes one feel!” she said 
to herself, speaking as she might have spoken 
of one whom she had known for years. 
it the strength in him ? the goodness? I am 
sure he is good ; and I am sure that he is 
strong. . . . There is nothing frivolous there! 


nothing selfish, nothing idle, nothing that 


could even tolerate luxuriousness.” . . . Then 
there was a pause—a gravermoment. “And 
there is nothing that could savour for one 
second of secresy, of duplicity. If he is 
reserved it is with the reserve of one who 
would hide from the world’s eyes a sorrow 
that the world could never understand. . . 
If I had a trouble, I could tell it to him, he 
would comprehend, he would alleviate it 
somehow. . . . I wish, I wish he had not 
been—what he is !” 

Even in thought Miss Theyn could not 
put any words to her vague ideas of this 
stranger's poverty; she shrank from her 
own notion, and felt curiously perplexed. 
That one who had a more true distinction of 
manner, a more perfect grace of address, a 
finer reticence in speech and demeanour than 


she had ever seen before—that such a one | 


Tg | 





should be lodging at Mrs. Featherstone’s, a 
small, tidy cottage at the back of the Forecliff ; 
that he should seem to be dependent upon 
his brush; that he should have come into 
the neighbourhood of the east of North 
Yorkshire without credentials of any kind, 
was assuredly bewildering. Yet Miss Theyn’s 
utmost vision did not pass beyond his own 
presentment of himself. “Yet I wish, I 
wish he had been different,’ she repeated 
half audibly. “I know no one whom I 
should be so glad to have asa friend. All 
my life I shall think of him as the one man 
between whom and myself there might have 
been a perfect friendship.” 

Meanwhile the artist had resumed his 
painting with redoubled vigour—working 
rapidly, silently, eagerly ; and Bab saw by 
the compression about his mouth that he 
was in no mood for conversation. It was 
not till he had flung down his brushes and 
palette and patted Ailsie on the cheek, with 


| thanks for being so still, giving her a bright 


new florin for her very own, that Bab dared 
to speak. 

There was a touch of humour in her 
bright blue eyes when she raised them. 

“‘ Noo—did Ah tell ya wrong ?” she asked, 
speaking gently and smiling softly. “Did 
Ah saiiy a word overmuch? Have ya ever 
in yer whole life seen a lady half so beau- 
tiful ¢” 

Aldenmede did not reply for a moment. 
Then, laying his hand gently on little Ailsie’s 
shoulder, and turning to Bab with his kind- 
liest voice and accent, he said, using much 


| emphasis : 


*“ Don’t misunderstand me, Barbara—in- 
deed, I feel sure that you will not! . 
But how shall I say it? how shall I express 
what I am thinking—that it will be better 
that . better if you do not speak to me 
of Miss Theyn any more.” 

Bab’s only answer was a quick, curious, 
wondering look. As she went homeward, 
she smiled to herself, saying— 

“He'll speak of her to me afore I'll speak 
of her to him! But he'll do that, an’ afore 
long, or my naame’s noin Barbara Burdas.” 





ANGELS IN LIFE. 
Br THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you that in Heaven their angels do always 
ehold the face of my Father which is in heaven.”—Sr. Matruew, xviii. 10. 


THERE are times, which all know well, | 


when life grows almost hateful to us. 
Everything looksmean and prosaic; flat, stale, 
and unprofitable seem all our duties and occu- 
pations. The poetry of life has vanished ; no 
hue of romance is left ; all things are seen in 
their bald outline, unillumined by the glory 
which youth or love once shed upon them. 
We have all known such times. In such hours 
religion has a message for us ; for it is the 
function of religion to keep alive the higher 
and more poetic aspects of life, to make 
us feel that there is more in it than in our 
desponding moments we are willing to allow. 

Christ teaches this truth here. Our life, 
He tells us, has a heavenward and a God- 
ward aspect. The effect of what we do does 
not cease on the moment or at the scene of 
first action. Our actions have influence 
beyond the range of the things seen. 

I. How does Christ teach this? He does 
so by showing the unity of all life, or, to use 
the language of to-day, by reminding us of 
the solidarity of the universe. 

Our view is often faulty, and the words 
we use tend to make us forget the unity of 
all life. We speak, for instance, of this 
world and the other world ; and we think of 
them as worlds apart—different in range of 
experience and desire, and different to one 
another in feeling. Christ’s teaching is that 
the view which would sunder the two worlds 
from one another is false. There is but one 
system and one rule over all. The universe is 
one, and angel ministers link realm to realm 
and province to province under the rule of 
one who is king of the seen and of the un- 
seen, and between the seen and unseen world 
a solidarity of feeling and sympathy prevails. 
The pain and grief felt here is known there. 
Just as when you crush a finger the brain 
knows and feels the pain, so is it in the uni- 
verse. The wound given to a human soul is 
felt and known by God, who is as the brain 
and central mind of all the universe. This 
was ever Christ’s teaching. He assured men 
that the tear and cry of repentance thrilled 
and vibrated in the unseen world : there was 
joy in the presence of God over one sinner 
that repented; the smallest and meanest, 
Christ teaches, is dear to God ; over all He 
watches with ceaseless and tireless care. His 





ministers of love and guardianship are near 
to all. For the little ones, whom men are 
tempted to despise, there are angels which 
behold the face of the great Father of all. 
This in itself might restore poetry to life. In 
a scientific age we sometimes think that we 
have lost the tinge of poetry and high imagi- 
native thought which gave a glory to earlier 
times. In those days men lived in the thought 
that there were angels on the path of life, 


| and the rush of the wind among the trees was 


reckoned often to be the sound of an angel’s 
wings ; but now we cannot hear these things; 
the wind is wind and nothing more. But 
are we so sure that we have lost so much? 
Science, which seems to rob away the boon 
with one hand, restores it with the other. 
She teaches us the unity of creation, and in 
so doing she has enlarged our view of angel- 
ministry. All that ministers to our good is 
as an angel to us, and all more under the 
one rule which governs the one great system 
under which we live. Thus we get back to 
the breadth of that old sacred thought which 
the Bible has made familiar to us, and which 
teaches us that the winds are God’s angels, 
and the flames of fire His messengers. All 
the great complex life, with its ministrations 
of wind and storm, fruitful seasons, home 
joys and home sorrows, human love and un- 
expected kindness, is ruled by One whose 
unnumbered hosts watch round the life of 
the least, who knows the grief of the smallest, 
marks the fall of the sparrow, and hearkens 
to the sob of the broken-hearted, and whose 
care shelters the lowest and most despised. 

II. This view of the solidarity of all life 
tends to give a fresh beauty to our thoughts 
of life. Viewed in the light of Christ’s teach- 
ing the commonplace life may be heroic, and 
the most conventional life may have an angel- 
aspect in it. 

The commonplace life may be heroic. Our 
complaint often is that there is so little that 
is heroic in life ; the hero is the exception. 
The more usual thing is to view life as 
abounding in failures which provoke our 
contempt. Christ would teach us that no 
life should be despised. In the story of the 
meanest and shabbiest life there may be un- 
recorded heroisms. For what, after all, makes 
life heroic, if it be not the effort to realise its 
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best? The heroisms are not found in the 
successes ; failure may be heroic. We think 
of the man who succeeds; the difficulties in 
his path vanish; the foes whichstart up against 
him are beaten down ; he wins the round of 
fame. But the man who fails, fighting in 
harder circumstances and with more multi- 
tudinous foes, may be the greater, though not 
the more conspicuous hero. It is the same with 
the inward moral history of men. Men are not 
born alike with equal chances; the natures 
and dispositions which men inherit make the 
conflict against passion and wrong very un- 
equal. The task which is light to one, and 
makes life but a game of pleasant exercise, 
may be as a deadly warfare to another. 

The man whom we despise, because to us 
he seems the slave of low desires and base 
habits, may be, if we knew all the pathetic 
inward history, the man who is born with 
predispositions to the indulgence of evil pas- 
sions—his very falls may be the falls of one 
who has fought with tenacious and despe- 
rate resolves against overmastering desires. 
Within him there is a better nature, which 
pants for freedom from the enslaving tempe- 
rament. He strives—though his life seems 
one lifelong failure—against the besetting 
and tyrannous evil ; he sets his face towards 
the light, which is often obscured by clouds ; 


he breasts the great waves of passion, and | 


strikes out for the shore. He may be a 
failure; but if he still is clinging to the 
ideal life—striving to realise in the midst of 
failure what he might be, he is a hero; the 
angel of the better nature is within him ; 
and though men despise him, the angel- 
nature yet keeps his gaze towards the face 
of the Father in heaven. The angel-nature 
is struggling within him for the victory over 
the evil which he hates, but which is too 
strong for him. Does not the thought of 
this struggling angel-nature in men induce 
a feeling of tenderness for them? Do we 
not see how wide-reaching and how deeply 
helping or hindering our smallest acts may 


be among our struggling brothers and sisters ? | 
The least act of ours may, because it goes | 


down into the inner nature of those around 
us, make the life-struggle harder or easier to 
them. Have we never been surprised to 


find how our smallest actions—a word, a | 


passing smile, a letter, or a trifling gift— 


have been received and responded to with 


what almost seems extravagant gratitude / 
The reason lies just in the principle here. 
The small act has come like a benediction— 
like a smile of sunshine over a grey land- 
scape, turning all into joy. The inward life 


of some poor lone and struggling one has 
been warmed and cheered. Perhaps on that 
day life was very hard to them to bear: the 
weight of its sorrows, the oppression of its 
loneliness, the monotony of its cares were 
keenly felt ; but one passed by and gave a 
cheery smile and a sympathetic greeting— 
perhaps only a nod and a kindly glance of 
an eye that spoke community of grief—and 
lo! life is easier, the burden is half lifted. 
There is sunshine at home since one smiled 
on the lonely and sad. Was not this what 
Christ taught always? The cup ot cold 
water, the welcome, the whispered ‘“ God- 
speed,” should never lose their reward. No 
| wonder that He should say, “Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones. 
Take heed that you do not think that any- 
thing is so small or insignificant that it is 
not worth doing ; take heed, for your actions 
haye more power than you know; take 
heed, for it often lies in your hand to help 
or to hinder a brother pilgrim ; take heed, 
for you may starve or stimulate the better 
nature of those around you; take heed, for 
your smallest actions may make glad and 
strong those whose gladness makes a thrill 
of joy in the presence of the Father in 
heaven.” But again, the same thought of the 
angel-ministry which is everywhere binding 
earth to heaven may give an illumination of 
| glory to the most ordinary duties of life. 

It is often our feeling that the duties and 
avocations of our life do not yield much good 
in God’s world. Many there are who are 
wearied and impatient with the prosaic 
monotony of the work they have to do. The 
labourer in the fields who sows and ploughs 
and reaps, with whom one day is like another, 
“What good,” he may ask, “does my life 
do?” Or the doctor may picture his life as 
profitless and tame. ‘“ What is my life,” he 
may ask, “but one round of visits, till body 
and mind are fagged, and I become a slave 
of the caprices and fancies of others?” The 
night-bell summons him from his bed to visit 
some invalid whose ailments are imaginary 
or nervous, and to whom he can minister no 
definite remedy. Prosaic, unworthy, and 
commonplace he calls his life as he feels the 
weariness and unsatisfactoriness of it. But 
Christ gives a new and truer thought. Look 
below, and the life which seems prosaic may 
be full of rich and unfailing poetry. The 
doctor who murmurs at the seeming useless- 
ness of his life is living a life which has its 
angel-aspect. To the poor nervous invalid 
he is a very angel. It is his presence, per- 
haps the touch of his hand, which comes 
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with an authority born of wisdom and know- 
ledge, and ministers the blessing of rest and 
confidence to the tired and shaken nerves. 
Wherever he goes sad hearts and anxious 
love gather round him, and his visit is as a 
prophet’s visit to the house of sickness. 
Hopes and fears, strength and weakness, rest 
on him. Unknown to himself, he is as God’s 
angel to hundreds as he goes about his daily 
round. And the labourer’s life has its angel 
side. He sows, ploughs, and reaps ; but he 
is the minister of God’s bounties to mankind. 
He distributes, as the disciples to the multi- 
tudes, the bread which divine care provides 
for the hungry souls of men. Thus, in every 
life there is an angel-aspect. The life of the 
legislator or the public official, with its end- 
less signing of papers and its ceaseless and 
tiring correspondence, is prosaic, but it, too, 
has its poetry ; the hope of thousands waits 
upon a letter, and the hearts of multitudes 
can be gladdened and strengthened by a 
stroke of the pen. No life is prosaic, no 








| duty commonplace, when the light which 
| Christ reveals is shed upon it. When, then, 
| we are tempted to lose heart or to lose 
|reverence for life, we may recall Christ’s 
| warning, “Take heed.” Reverence the life 
| of others ; remember how much we can do 
to cheer and brighten their life’s struggle by 
| the little deeds and words of love and sym- 
pathy. For all life is ministry, and no 
ministry is lost ; for all life is knit into one 
| by the rule of Him who made the unseen 
and the seen, and all are linked into one by 
| Him who ministered in the things seen with 
| the love of Him who is unseen ; and who 
| bade us remember the angel side of life and 
| the thrill of love which vibrates through that 
|one world which lies half in sunlight and 
| half in shadow, and who taught that the 
| sorrows experienced in this shadowed half of 
| life in the hearts of the least are known 
and felt in the presence of the Father who 
| lives in the unshadowed sunlight of ‘eternal 
love. 











WORDSWORTH, THE POET OF NATURE. 


By HENRY 


(THE century now drawing towards its 
close has been remarkable for certain 
very distinctive developments both of poetry 
and of painting. In both there has been a 
recurrence to nature as the true source of 
inspiration. The “ pre-Raphaelites” followed 
the Lake poets at a long interval, but not 
too long to exclude the possibility of a real 
connection between the revolution in poetry 
wrought by the latter and the tentative revo- 
lution in painting suggested, but not worked 
out, by the former, Apart, however, from 
“ pre-Raphaelite” controversies, Mr. Ruskin 
has familiarised us with the fact that what- 
ever may be the superiority of old masters in 


idealising the human form, modern painters | 


have left nearly all their predecessors far 


C. EWART. 


behind them in landscape painting. Poussin, 
Claude, and Rubens left some wonderful pic- 
tures of natural scenes. The easy grace of 
nature, her repose, or her vigour was sug- 
gested on their canvases with a power that 
“finds” us, as Coleridge used to say of cer- 
tain books. But the observation and know- 
ledge of modern painters are more detailed, 
and their sense of nature’s life far more close 
and real. It is not merely the freshness, or 
the vivacity, or the restfulness of nature that 
we get from them, but almost the murmur of 
the trees, and the whispering of the sedges, 
and even the fragrance of new-mown hay. 
Now surely it is more than a coincidence 
that the same century which, in its beginning, 
_saw a new school of poets drawn to the 
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romantic wilderness of the Lakes by their } 
love of nature, saw also in its mid-course | 
the growth of a style of landscape painting 
unrivalled in the records of art. 

If, instead of the Lake school of poets 
generally, we consider only their high-priest, 
William Wordsworth, the impression becomes 
still stronger that the painting of the mid- 
century found its inspiration in the poetry 
of the first decades. Or if that is not the 
case, then at any rate the worship of nature 
has been “in the air.” It has laid a spell on 
the last three generations of Englishmen, and 
Wordsworth was the founder of the religion. 
Except in the case of Shelley, this adoration 
of nature was not found inconsistent with 
Christian belief. But there can be little 
doubt that to Wordsworth truths spoken by 
“fountains, meadows, hills, and groves,” or 
revealed by a “splendour in the grass, a 
glory in the flower,” came home with a con- 
vincing and compelling force, such as by 
most people is expected only from the Bible. 

“ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 
Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! not in vain, 
By day or yy thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 


The passions that build up our human soul, 
Not with the mean gar works of man ; 


But with high objects, with enduring things 
With life and nature ; purifying 


thus . 


The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and fear—until we recognise 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 
This is not an isolated nor an exaggerated 
description of the poet’s attitude toward the 
world and man. The “Prelude” and the 
“Excursion,” which, if length determined 
the matter, were his chief works, are through- 
out their nearly twice ten thousand lines an 
expansion of the above verses. So intense, 
absorbed, and exclusive was this poet’s devo- 
tion to “fountains, meadows, hills, and 
groves” that he reversed the relations usually 
occupied in poetry by landscape and figures. 
The interest of poetry is usually centred 
round some human passion, and the circum- 
stances of scenery are introduced only to 
heighten that; somewhat as a photographer 
will throw in a background of balustrade or 
curtain, to set out the civic dignity of his 
aldermen or churchwardens. But Words- 
worth reverses all this, and proceeds like ¢he 
landscape painter, to whom the wood, or the 
mere, or the mountain is everything, and 
the shepherd with his sheep merely an en- 
livening incident. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. A poet who wrote so much did 


| not always write in precisely the same mood. 


But his dealings with human passion, his 
sketches of character are slight and super- 





“Mere and mountain.” 
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** While thick above the rill the branches close, 
In rocky basin its wild waves repose.’ 


ficial compared with his searching sense of | the stars. The first part, almost as long, is 


nature’s charms and his spiritual insight into 
her meaning. 


Take, for instance, “Peter Bell,” one | 


vf his best-known narrative poems. The 
author tells us it was written with the 
deliberate design of proving that “the imagi- 
nation not only does not require for its 


exercise the intervention of supernatural | 


agency, but that, though such agency be 
excluded, the faculty may be called forth as 
imperiously, and for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents within the compass of 
probability, in the humblest departments of 
daily life.” ‘Supernatural agency” is re- 
placed by weird scenes of nature under the 
ghostly light of the moon. There is a long 
prologue describing a flight of fancy among 





man’s face in the pool seems introduced to 


wholly taken up with the misguided Peter 
3ell’s indifference to landscape scenery. The 
poor wretch’s callous depravity is summed 
up in the words :— 
“ He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the greenwood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— 


But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


“In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
It is true that the incident which awakens 
the ruffian to a sense of his sins is a human 
tragedy. But the story is of so slight a 
character that the appearance of the drowned 
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* It is beautiful ; 
And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 


He would so love it 


Its image would surviy 


heighten the effect of an eerie night scene 
among woods and rocks, rather than to form 
the re: sal motive of the poem. An old man 
had fallen off his ass and been drowned. The 
animal waits for its dead master. Peter finds 
it and tries to steal it, but cannot make it 
budge until he has recovered the body, and 
then the faithful brute carries the horrified 

“potter” to the widow’s home. 


This inci- | 


that in his death hour 


e among his thoughts.” 


dent is expanded into about a thousand 


lines, in addition to the prologue. And 
the enlargement is effected by a diligent, 
loving, and powerful portrayal of the scenery 
amidst which it happens. We think, there- 
fore, that we are justified in saying that 
Peter, the corpse, and the ass are accessories 
to a great landscape painting, and that the 
landscape i is not a mere background for them. 
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Even in Wordsworth’s masterpiece, the “Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood,” where we might 
expect that human nature would be the sole 
subject, it is not so. On the contrary, the 
main topic is the rose of dawn that brightens 
the aspect of nature for infancy and early 
youth. 


* There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 
This is the theme of which all the melodious 
lines that follow are only so many variations. 
To the clear eyes and open heart of the child, 
the rainbow and the rose, the moon, “ look- 
ing round her when the heavens are bare,’ 
the “waters on a starry night,” and the 
daily resurrection of the dawn, had a fresh- 
ness of fascination which use and wont have 
lost. With fine poetic idealism Wordsworth 
interprets this early sense of nature’s mysti- 
cism as a gleam from a forgotten world, 
where the unborn soul inhabited eternal 
light. But the motive of the beautiful specu- 
lation is not metaphysical, still less theologi- 
eal; itis the high spirituality of the ideas 


cherished by the poet concerning the com- | 








— _ ——$ 


munion of nature and man. He is not con- 
tent to explain the vividness of the child’s 
ecstasy at primrose-time by the new vitality 
of its blood and nerves. No. “Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy;” and this 
delight is the “ trailing cloud of glory” with 
which we “come from God, who is our 
home.” 

Full of the music of this passage, memory 
naturally recurs to the picture drawn 
by the poet of himself as a naked infant 


| sporting by Derwent’s banks, now racing 


over the sunny grass, now plunging in the 
current. 


Oh, many a time have I, a five years’ child, 
In a small mill-race, severed from the stream, 
Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 
Basked in the sun, and plunged, and basked again 
Alternate, alla summer’s day, or scoured 
The sandy fields, leaping through flowery grove 
Of yellow ragwort; or, when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height, 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower.” 


The man who wrote these lines said truly, 
“The child is father of the man.” He had 
proved it in his own experience. The infant 
that so luxuriated in a state of nature on 
the banks of the Derwent retained through 





“ Down by thy side, O Derwent! murmuring stream, 
On the hot stones, and in the glaring sun.” 
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“* A grove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thurston Mere.” 


boyhood, youth, manhood, and old age a 
preference for mountain solitudes, rather than 
the whirl of society, and a marked tendency 
to see more of God in nature than in man. 
His mother died when he was eight years 
old, and before he was fourteen he lost his 
father. Neither he nor his brother, the 
future Master of Trinity, knew much of 
home-life in their early days. They were 
both sent to school at Hawkshead, near the 
Esthwaite Lake. Neither here nor at college 
did the young poet win any renown by pro- 
gress in scholarship. At school he learned 
much more from fell and waterfall, from cloud 
and sun and star, and from the creatures of 
the woods, than he did from masters. As a 
healthy, stalwart lad he enjoyed climbing, 
rowing, running, and skating, as much as 
the most carnally-minded young animals 
among his peers. But he had clear premoni- 


tions of his doom to serve nature as prophet | 


and bard. The discipline of the school was 
easy, and the boys had so much freedom 
that, in times of frost, when the lights began 
to glimmer in their cottage homes, he and 
his companions would skate into the dark- 
ness of the lake, and rush on “like a pack 
loud chiming,” “not a voice idle,” while 


“smitten with the din, the precipices rang 
aloud.” Then touched with a melancholy 
whose meaning he could not know, the un 
conscious poet would hide himself from the 
uproar in some silent bay, or swerve aside 
“to cut across the reflex of a star.” Or, 
in spring and summer days, he would be 
up amongst the hills, babbling with the 
brooks, whistling and calling to the birds, 
or, suddenly arrested by the vision that 
burst upon him as he topped a command- 
ing height, he would stand at gaze, all 
faculties absorbed in contemplation. Then 
did he experience the first movements of 
the inspiration which gave the key-note oi 


his 


his highest strains— 


“ Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 

At Cambridge, to which university he pro- 
ceeded, he accomplished no such success as 
is usually expected from youths of genius. 
“Such glory was but little sought by me,” 
he says, “and little won.” In the earlier 
months of his residence at the university he 
charges himself with “loose indifference, 
easy likings, aims of a low pitch.” But his 











vacation visits to his beloved lies 
him ; and though he gained no honours, he 
made good use of his later terms at college. 
During his third summer vacation he visited 
Switzerland and crossed the Alps; 
we may judge by the effect upon his poetic 
reminiscences in “ The Prelude,” he 
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but, if | 


cer- | 


tainly did not find so much inspiration | 
| ration in his own fancy of an ideal demagogue, 


amongst the snow-clad mountains as among 
the green or craggy vales of his native land. 
Returning to England he resided in London 
for a time, and then, attracted by the ab- 
sorbing interest of the French Revolution, 
he visited France, and spent about a year 
upon the edge or in the very vortex of the 
storm. But the impression made upon us 
by his recollections is that, though inclined 
at that time to republicanism, his sympathy 
with the human emotions of the age never 


with nature. 


“ Where silent zephyrs sported with the dust 
Of the Bastile, I sate in the open sun, 
And from the rubbish gathered up a stone, 
Ani pocketed the relic, in the guise 
Of an enthusiast ; yet, in honest truth, 
I looked for something that I could not find, 
Affecting more emotion than I felt.” 


After sojourning for the greater part of a 
year at different places on the Loire, he re- 
turned through Paris about a month after 





Sees itiahiin massacres of 1792 Here 
he was half tempted to plunge into the social 
strife, and do what he could to lead it to 
better issues. It was a mad thought, if, in- 
deed, anything entertained by so moderate 
ind sober a mind could rightly be called so, 
But there was no danger of its coming to frui- 
tion, and happily the only result was the elabo- 


for whose portrait we may be grateful. 


‘N wr did the inexperience of my youth 
ie conviction that a spirit strong 

1 hope, and trained to noble aspirations, 
A spirit thoroughly faithful to itself, 
Is, for Society’s unreasoning herd 
A domineering instinct, serves at once 
For way and guide, a tluent receptacle 
‘That gathers up each petty straggling rill 
And vein of w iter, glad to be rolled on 
In safe obedience 





| It must be obvious to the most hasty reader 


had the intensity of his mystic communion | how well these lines describe a conspicuous 


figure of an age that had scarcely dawned 
when Wordsworth died. In particular, the 
notion of a “ fluent receptacle” that gathers 
up into itself the desires and emotions of 
a multitude, would go far to justify the poet’s 
comparison of his own foresight to that of 
the ancient prophets. 

This sketch of Wordsworth’s training for 
his mission may perhaps help some of his 


| readers to understand how it was that his 








“The broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity.” 
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** Glory of night, conspicuous yet serene, 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses seer 
Thro’ cloudy umbrage.” 


thoughts became so much abstracted from 
mankind, and so much concentrated on 
nature. From his earliest hours personal 


| 
| 
| 


gifts and circumstance united to consecrate | 


him nature’s bard. His disinclination to 
the intellectual rivalries of Cambridge threw 
him back upon himself at the very gates of 
society. The French Revolution awakened 


in him a mild interest, due more to classic | 
dreams about Harmodius and Aristogiton | 


than to any really democratic temperament. 
The wild excesses and unpardonable cruelties 


of that human tornado disappointed his 
hopes of man. But nature never failed him. 
For him the life of God was more manifest 
in the sweeping heavens and the foaming 
flood and the marching shadows, than in the 
fretful fever of human passion. And so he 
sought his rest by a secluded lake, singing 
to himself— 


Tt is beautiful ; 
And ifa man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 
He would so love it that in his death-hour 
Its message would survive among his thoughts.” 
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A Christian Bersion of the Mineteenth Psalm. 
By tug Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, M.A., Vicar or Sr. Luxe’s, Hottowar. 
ees Book, what joy to know thee! | Thou for holy war dost arm me 


Ended now thy painful strife | For the battles of the Lord. 
With my sinning, and I owe thee Confident that nought can harm mc, 
All my heart for having conquered, Go I forth to fight and conquer, 
Source of light and life ! | In my hand this sword. 

Paradise of fadeless pleasure, | Proof against the steel of foeman 
Stored with mines of wealth untold, | Feel I in the battle-field ; 

Ind is not so full of treasure, Calm in peril, fearing no man, 

Ophir is not richer: thou art Nor the viewless shaft of spirit, 
More to me than gold. Round my head this shield. 

Gardens planted by the sages, When my path is dim and hazy, 
Flowers of ancient Greece and Rome And I wander tempted, tried, 

Yield no sweetness like thy pages ; | Doubtful which of all the mazy 

All excelling is the honey | Ways that cross it is the right one, 
Of thy honeycomb. | Thou art faithful Guide. 

Tree of Life, thy golden-fruited When I faint, of strength bereaven, 
Branches shade as well as feed ; Pointing to the holy rood, 

By the stilly waters rooted ; ’ | Thou bestowest Bread of Heaven, 

And thy very leaves drop healing Banqueting my soul with fatness : 
Medicine in my need. | Thou art sweetest food. 

When my soul is vexed by sorrow, | Neath Thy palm-tree springs of living 
Like a sea, it groweth calm Waters rise to lips that burn, 
When Thou speakest. Hope’s to-morrow | Cool and sweet refreshment giving, 
“Cheers to-day ; and to my trouble | Ever flowing, never failing 

Thou art soothing balm. | Unto life eterne. 


THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By BRENDA. 

second. What she was going to do in taking 
Lois’s brooch without leave, though she 
A™? up on Glendowry hill, the shepherd’s | meant to restore it to-morrow, was almost 

child was preparing to follow her temp- | like robbing her cousin. The three people 
tress. After Lallie left her, Bonnie obeyed | who loved her the best in the world seemed 
Beth’s call and went into the hut. Beth first suddenly to have become her enemies ; she 
took her to task for leaving the lamb. On find- | felt miserable in their presence, their voices 
ing himself left, and seeing his cries did not | and looks, however kind, upbraided her. 
avail, Billy had staggered up out of his straw | She felt as Adam and Eve did after they had 
to see what all the world was about, and had | sinned, when they heard God’s voice speak- 
upset his saucer of milk on the brick floor | i 


CHAPTER V.—GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 


|ing to them in the garden and they hid 
when Beth, coming in from the next room, | themselves. 

discovered him. Bonnie took her scolding! Once or twice she was inclined to give it 
humbly, never answering a word ; she could | all up—to confess to Beth everything that 
hardly look into Beth’s face with the con-| had been planned and get scolded and for- 
science she had after being with Lallie ; and | given, but each time something whispered to 
when she went into the inner room to see | her “impossible!” she must go on with it. 
the shepherd, and he put his arms round her | The fear of man was upon her. What would 
and kissed her, she kept her eyes averted | Lallie think of her? What would Lallie 
from his ; she could not look into his face, or | do to her if she turned coward after all her 
into Lois’s either. No, not into Lois’s for a | promises to be brave? She would be afraid 
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ever to meet Lallie—Lallie was so daring in | to and fro in the kitchen and inner room, at- 


paying out any one who offended her. Bonnie 


tending in their kind, homely fashion to the 


remembered once seeing Lallie take a little | poor shepherd, who was still suffering with 
boy by the scruff of the neck and drop him his head, and Billy the runaway lay quite 


into deep water, and allow him to struggle 
out as best he could, because he had imi- 
tated her walk. Lallie would be quite 
capable of pushing her into the stream if she 
vexed her. 


| 
| 


And then rose up the vision of | 


the lighted circus, and the wonderful coach, | 
and the cream-coloured ponies, and greatest | 


attraction of all—the bear. What would she 
not lose if she stayed away and never saw 
the glittering show? (Ah! rather, what 
would she not have gained if she had listened 
to the still, small Voice persuading her 
instead of to the devil’s baneful whisperings!) 

Bonnie took her dinner in haste by herself 
close to the little crazy window looking sea- 
wards. Beth set it for her there, in the 
sunshine—her little despised tin mug, 


polished bright as usual, and her wooden | 


plate as white as scrubbing could make it. 
She asked for the meal early, because she 
told Beth she was going for a long walk. 
perhaps she would not be in for tea, and 
Beth made her put some bread and sugar, 
arranged sandwich-wise, in her pocket, lest 
she should get hungry and want it. It was 


shared for sleeping. 


quiet, with his four little meek legs stretched 
out, and pretty head close to the straw, en- 
joying a gentle, lamb-like slumber. 

After her meal Bonnie went to the house 
door, and looked out for a second over the 
country bathed in golden light ; the sun was 
yet high in the heavens, but the circus troupe 
had got well along on its journey—it was but 
a speck now in the distance, and Bonnie, 
remembering the miles she had to go before 
she would get to the end of her journey, 
prepared for a start. 

There was something, however, to be done 
first ; that most hateful thing of the three 
which Lallie had told her the very last 
moment she must do. Bonnie turned swiftly 
and climbed the ladder stairs up to the little 
chamber in the thatch, which she and Lois 
Bonnie never forgot 
how it looked to-day—the tiny window was 


| set wide open, letting in a fresh breeze from 


such a common thing on these beautiful days | 


for the child to be out till evening, some 
times verging on night time even, if the 
moon shone on the waters, that Beth thought 


not twice about this long walk. She thought 


Bonnie had forgotten about the circus; she | 


had not asked her father for the penny to | 


take her in, or mentioned it since. Beth did 
not know of the three bright coppers that 
had been tossed like a flash over the tama- 
risk hedge just an hour ago, and caught in 
Bennie’s hands. Bonnie glanced many times 
wistfully at the press wherein lay her only 
bit of good clothing—a little red cloak that 
would have done for Red Riding Hood, and 
a pair of shabby little boots which had grown 
so short for her they pinched her pretty 
pink feet when she wore them on high days 
and holidays. But she would willingly have 
borne the pinching if she could have got 
them to wear in Dowry. The press was 
locked, and Beth had the key. There was 
no chance of getting either cloak or boots— 
she must go as she was, bare-footed and 
shabby. After all, she need not mind so 
much—had not Laliie promised to buy her 
the prettiest frock in Dowry this evening, 
and boots and everything else when she got 
there ? 

While she ate Beth and Lois kept coming 





the sea, and it was filled with the smell of 
wild flowers ; a bunch freshly gathered stood 
in a broken mug on the sill. There was 
hardly any furniture in this little chamber, 
only a broken washstand, a box, and a chair 
or two. It was all so humble, so poor, yet 
so sweet! Bonnie went to the shabby box 
in one corner and knelt beside it, casting 
many an anxious glance over her shoulder lest 
somebody was approaching, while she pre- 
pared to open it. This old box contained all 
the earthly possessions of her cousin Lois. 
She kept there her best clothes, a well-worn 
dust-coloured heap, neatly folded and never 
disturbed, except on Sundays. On the top 
lay a white kerchief, and in its folds nestled 
the only bit of colour to be seen, the brooch 
given her by Reuben on their betrothal, and 
on which Lallie Spens, unknown to anybody, 
had been casting covetous eyes for many a 
month past. 

Exactly over the box there was a hole in 
the rafters and thatch showing blue sky. As 
Bonnie lifted the lid, a sun ray came through 
this hole, lighting up like a jewel the tiny 
ornament of emerald green, glancing and 
sparkling amidst the dull greys of its sur- 
roundings. With trembling hands Bonnie 
detached it from the kerchief. ‘I shall 
put it back to-morrow in time for Sun- 
day,” she whispered to herself to salve her 
stricken conscience ; “it won’t be hurt ; Lois 
will know nothing about it ; it’s not like steal- 
ing—I’m quite sure it’s not like stealing ”— 
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for conscience was saying an ugly thing to her 
all the time, “Thou shalt not steal.” She shut 
down the lid, she thrust the sparkling thing 
inside her bodice, she went softly down the 
ladder staircase again, and then, like a cul- 
prit, afraid to look any one in the face, she 
stole out of the house to begin her journey. 

Thus did the shepherd’s darling leave her 
home—without farewell to anybody, without 
a last look from the people who had cared 
for her and loved her all these years! Bon- 
nie meant to come back; oh, yes, she meant 
to come back that very evening ! 

Swift as a hare she ran down the hill, keep- 
ing her way towards the sea, for you remem- 
ber Lallie had told her she was to go into 
Dowry by the coast. After the first mile or 
two of cliffs she had to go along a raised 
beach and sandy dunes, where only scattered 
sea rushes grew ; the sands were quite hot to 
her feet, and the sun’s rays, as she hurried 
along, made her very warm. She never looked 
back once ; she never lingered to look at the 
sea, or to watch the gannets fishing out yon- 
der, or to pick up a shell or a spray of sea- 
weed, as she generally did when she was out 
on this wonderful shore. She sped like a 
fugitive, starting if she heard a man’s distant 
voice in the fields lest it should be her father 
calling her back ; or if she heard a sea-bird 
cry, away out on the rocks, she started lest 
it should be Beth’s voice, for the cry of some 
sea-birds is very human. She met not a soul, 
she passed no dwelling-places except the 
holes which honeycombed the sand in some 
parts, where the rabbits lived. Sometimes 
she came upon hundreds of the pretty “bun- 
nies” sitting up in parties with ears erect en- 
joying the sunshine, or else scampering from 
one hole to another as if they were playing 
hide-and-seek. The instant they saw her away 
they went, they were hidden in a moment, 
not a trace of them left; yet Bonnie felt 
there were hundreds of bright eyes watching 
her from the holes, though she could not see 
them. Presently she began to be very tired ; 
her feet ached and the heat oppressed her ; 
she wished she could see Lallie coming across 
the moors. Lallie had said she would meet 
her, but strain her eyes which way she would, 
inland and all along the coast line back and 
front of her, Bonnie could descry neither the 
gay figure of Lallie approaching or that of any 
human being. She began to think this way 


into Dowry very long and very lonely, and 
there was no one to tell her how far she had 
got on her journey, whether she was half- 
way there or a quarter of the way, or how 
much, 











Dowry lay in a complete hollow, on the 
other side of some mighty cliffs, which 
loomed in the distance far ahead, and over 
which Bonnie’s pink feet had yet to carry 
her. After a while the sandy dunes came to 
an end, and she found herself on a great 
stretch of hard sand about a mile and a-half 
in length, called Cargate Beach. It was 
studded with mussel-covered rocks so grand 
and large, that during the fiercest heat of 
summer the air under their shadow was 
always deliciously cool. 

These storm-beaten rocks on Cargate 
Beach brought home to men’s minds the 
force of those words, ‘‘ And a man shall be 
as an hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” At their base were 
deep pools, fringed with many coloured sea- 
weeds, and the water in them was clear as 
crystal. Some of these pools were quite 
warm from the heat of the sun, which was 
still marking the shadows out like ink upon 
the golden-tinged sands, and lighting up the 
blue waves and their white cregts, till eyes 
became dazzled with the beauty gnd the co- 
lour of it all. 

Here on Cargate Beach, for the first time 
since she had started from home, Bonnie 
pulled up, and resolved to take a few 
moments’ rest. She weut down to one of 
the great rocks lying far out, and perched 
herself on a ledge looking seawards, and 
while she sat she dabbled her little hot feet 
in a pool which the receding tide had left. 
Oh, how delicious was the feel of the cool 
water about her ankles! she stooped down 
and laved her hands in it and then her burn- 
ing forehead ; her head was aching, the water 
seemed to do it good. After this refresh- 
ment she leant back against the rock. She 
begrudged the time to herself; she felt she 
ought to be pressing on, there were those 
great cliffs yonder still to be climbed before 
she could reach Dowry on the other side; but 
oh ! this rest was so pleasant, she would just 
allow herself a few moments more, she 
would see seven more waves come in, only 
seven, and then she would get up and run 
a little way over this hard easy sand to make 
up for lost time. So she resolved, “just 
seven waves,” and she began to count them. 
“ One—two—three—” she closed her eyes 
after number three ; her eyes felt heavy, but 
she opened them again in time to see 
number four come in; “four!” she counted 
aloud, and gave her eyes a hard rub to take 
the weight from them. They drooped again 











“A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
Worpsworra. 
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though, and two more waves had come 
gurgling and splashing in amongst the rocks 
before she opened them and said “five.” 
After five, Bonnie counted no more, ten, 
twenty, thirty and perhaps twice thirty 
waves came in, and still she did not heed 
them—she sat on the-ledge with her flower- 
garlanded head thrown back against the 
rock, her red lips parted, one arm thrown 
listlessly over the mussel-covered ledge at 
her side, her feet dangling and her eyes 
fast closed. She had fallen profoundly 
asleep ! 

Oh, if the anxious heart of Beth could have 
known—the tide coming in, and Bonnie there 
fast asleep in her solitude on the outlying 
rock! Bonnie never knew how long she 
slept—the next thing about herself that she 
remembered was first a sensation of extreme 
cold, as if she were frozen from her knees 
to the tips of her toes ; then she remembered 
this very distinctly, feeling something dig- 
ging in at her side, and hearing a rough 
voice calling out loudly, ‘“ Yah—yah—hoo ! 
Hi! wake up there, you silly baggage!” 
She opened her eyes and looked ; what a 
sight! The sunshine gone, a fresh breeze 
blowing, the tide in, plunging all around 
her half way up the rock on which she sat, 
the water covering her nearly to her waist, 
waves breaking on the shore at the back of 
her, overhead an angry sky, and birds of 
stormy omen flying through the air and 
skimming the crests of the surging waters ! 
Bonnie gave a frightened glance around, and 
thought she must be still asleep and dream- 
ing, but another poke in her side, and another 
loud and ferocious “ Yah—yah—hie—hoo ! ” 
convinced her it was no dream. She looked 
down to see what was poking her, and caught 
hold of the end of a long pole, and glancing 
quickly up again, discovered that it was 
being guided at the other end by a queer 
weather-beaten figure in tattered oil-skin, 
standing nearly waist high in water on a 
tock a few yards nearer the shore to the 
right of her. It was an old fisherman, and 
his appearance frightened her more than the 
water about her. His ragged grey locks and 
beard were flying out in the wind, giving 
him a wild aspect, and his eyes were looking 
at her from under the recesses of his sou- 
wester not in friendliness and sympathy, but 
Inanger. He had been along the coast while 
the tide-was out, digging for lug-worms which 
he had in a battered tin can, and returning 
along the shore had by chance caught sight 
of the strange little figure asleep out there 


on the rocks amidst the rising waters. He 
XVI—13 








had waded out to the rocks nearest her and 
was now doing his best to wake her up, by 
poking her in the side with the implement, a 
long pole with a hook at one end, that he 
used in digging for bait, and by calling out 
at the top of his voice those barbaric yells 
which at last had penetrated above the din 
of the rushing waters to Bonnie’s ears. 

“What's the matter ?” she cried, staring at 
him in a dazed way, and this increased the 
anger in the old man’s eyes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he shouted, draw- 
ing in his pole. “ I'll tell ye what’s the matter, 
you silly, gaping, senseless thing—don’t ye 
see the water allround you ? Do you want to 
be drownded, eh ? Do you want to be eaten 
by the sharks, eh? Do you want the whales 
to have you for tea, eh ?” 

He wanted to frighten her; but all the 
while he was climbing down from the rock 
to come and save her. Splash! he was down 
in the water—it reached nearly to his chin. 
Bonnie trembled as he approached—he did 
look so angry with only his wild head ap- 
pearing above the water, and one hand hold- 
ing aloft his precious tin can of worm-bait, 
the result of his long day’s toil. He turned 
when close and presented his broad back to 
her. 

“Ere, ketch hold and git on,” he said. 

Her limbs were so stiff with cold, she was 
long in obeying him. 

“ Aren’t you a-comin’?” he shouted, look- 
ing over his shoulder. “Look alive, you 
little idiot.” And at that moment he was 
conscious of Bonnie’s light weight adjusting 
itself across his back. Telling her to hang 
on tight or he would let her drop, and it 
was just what she-deserved, to become food 
for the fishes, and a great deal more grumbling 
which Bonnie could scarcely hear, the old man 
began floundering through the water towards 
the shore. The wind whistled in her ears 
so, and the sea made such a noise, and she 
was so numb with cold, she could do no 
more than cling; but presently she managed to 
call out, “Is this still to-day or to-morrow ?” 
for it suddenly struck her in her dazed con- 
dition that perhaps she had been out all 
night and that this was to-morrow. 

“How can I tell, you foolish baggage ?” 
cried out the old man wrathfully. “It’s 
Toosday, that’s all I know.” 

Bonnie’s anxious heart was relieved. Then 
it was still to-day; there was yet a chance 
of escaping Lallie’s wrath and getting to the 
circus. 

“What's the time?” called out Bonnie 
next through her chattering teeth. 
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“Time for such as you to be indoors and 
asleep, that’s what the time is,” growled back 
the old man as he laboured and splashed 
through the water. 

They had nearly reached the shore when 
a wave bigger than the rest caught them 
from behind and caused the old man to 
stumble. In righting himself, the bait-tin 
was upset ; it slipped out of his hand, and 
away it was carried out to sea in a moment. 
The loss of his lug-worms put the finish- 
ing touch on the old man’s temper; he 
literally stormed with rage, calling Bonnie 
all the silly baggages and idiots in the 
world for having been out “on that there 
rock” and the cause of his losing the bait. 
He bumped her down on the shore, when 
he reached it, with all his might, wishing 
that it had been shingle instead of sand 
to make her feet smart. Bonnie felt so 
frightened of him, she tried to run off at 
once, but he caught hold of her and stopped 
her. 

“ Where are you running to?” he cried. 
**What’s your name? Where do you live? 
Who’s your father ?” 

Lallie had told her she was to answer no 
questions on the road. 

“T can’t tell you nothing,” 
trying to shake herself free. 

‘I believe you're a young scareaway, run- 
ning away from home,” cried out the old 
man, keeping his hold on her; “and I’m 
blest if I don’t just take you home with me 
and put you in my black hole along with the 
rats and——” 

She heard no more. 


said Bonnie, 


His threat was so 


alarming, she managed to twist herself free | 


of his grasp, and took to her heels like a wild 
thing—he pursuing and brandishing his 
long pole, and “ yah-yahing” at her in the 
old style. But he could not get along very 
fast ; his clothes were wet, and then he was 
old. Bonnie got far ahead of him in no 
time, and he soon gave up the chase and 
wended his way to his cabin above Cargate 
Beach, where over tea he related to his old 
woman how he had saved a mad child from 
being drowned, and in doing it “had lost 
the beautifullest tin of lug-worms he had 
got this season!” And the rain beginning 
to patter down on the slates overhead, and a 
loud clap of thunder causing them to start, 
the old fisherman and his wife fell to won- 
dering how the mad child was faring out on 
the. lonely coast—whether she would have 
the sense to creep into some cave and get 
shelter, or whether she would just run on 
anyhow ? 








CHAPTER VI.—THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, 


“THE mad child ”—as the old fisherman 
and his wife called Bonnie—did not creep 
into any cave for shelter when the storm 
broke; she ran on. In her dripping gar- 
ments — with the remains of the bright 
field flowers hanging about her head, half of 
them blown away in the wind, and those 
left soaked-out of all semblance to corn- 
marigolds—rushing along as if a pack of 
wolves were behind her, Bonnie looked mad 
indeed! The rain was pouring down on 
her uncovered head in torrents, vivid flashes 
of lightning rent the dark sky, the heavens 
looked as if they were opening and showing 
bright flame, peals of thunder rolled and 
reverberated amidst the mighty rocks and 
cliffs all around, and the sea was black like 
ink. 

A wilder scene than Cargate Beach now 
was, could scarcely be imagined, and along 
its whole length only this one little solitary 
fugitive of a girl! She ran, thinking the 
fierce old fisherman was still after he 
brandishing his long pole, and in her nervous 
fancy, she thought she heard his voice still 
shouting at her. What if he caught her 
and carried out his dreadful threat, to take 
her home with him and put her in his 
black hole with the rats! Bonnie was not 
nervous generally, but she was nervous 
now ; the storm was so fearful, and she had 
the fear of a guilty conscience upon her. 
She was doing what was wrong, else she 
would not be here, and Beth had often told 
her, in speaking of wicked people, “The 
way of transgressors is hard.” The way 
was being made hard for her. At the ex- 
tremity of Cargate Beach the great cliffs rose 
sheer from the sea; Bonnie had then to leave 
the sand and go up the sloping path which 
led to these heights. The land above them 
belonged to a little old farm-house standing 
in drear loneliness on the highest point. It 
was terribly wild up here, the noise of the 
sea dashing in fury underneath, mingled 
with the low growling echoes which followed 
each peal of thunder in the deep caverns 
and rocks, and the forked lightning zig- 
zagged the inky sky in every direction. 

When she reached the summit, Bonnie cast 
a scared look round for the angry fisherman ; 
he was not to be seen; then she looked this 
way and that once more all over the storm- 


| beaten country to see if she could seeanything 





of Lallie. Not a trace—Bonnie began run- 
ning again. Presently she came to a stone, 
known all over the country side as “the 
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Cargate stone,” put up in memory of one | 
Tg p Pp y 


Tom Oates, a farm lad killed by lightning 
when blaspheming while driving a plough 
with oxen. She shivered when she passed 
the stone, and started terror-stricken as a 
flash of lightning more vivid than the rest 
tore the heavens, and a clap of thunder 
burst over her head, and went rolling and 
growling away in echoes, like a wild beast re- 
tiring unappeased only to spring again. What, 
thought Bonnie, if God were going to strike 
her dead like that farm lad Tom Oates! 
His sin, perhaps, was not greater than hers, 
she had been disobedient. In the Bible it 
said, ‘‘The wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience.” She stood still 
suddenly, possessed with a new determina- 


tion ; she would go back, she would give up | 


the circus, she would brave Lallie’s anger, 
she would stop at home in the hut with 
Beth, and never go out again unless she had 
father or “Gan,” or some one, to protect her. 
Yes, she would turn back, and never be so 
wicked again—never, never! Bonnie turned. 
As she turned a voice, calling out, ‘ Hi, hi!” 
arrested her attention. It was not the old 
fisherman’s, she was quite sure; it was a 
treble voice, and seemed to come from the 
direction of the farm-house, which was quite 
near. Through the blinding rain she could 
see a Woman with a shawl over her head at 
the door waving to her. Bonnie lingered 
and looked, undecided whether to take notice 
of the woman’s hailing or to begin her 
journey back homewards. Seeing her hesi- 
tate the woman called a man to the door, 
and then the two set up such a shouting and 
beckoned to her so hard, that Bonnie felt she | 
could do nothing else but go to them. She | 
approached them timidly. They received 
her with open arms, and drew her out of 
the wind and the storm into the dusky little 
kitchen, where a meal was set ready for two | 
before a glowing fire. The woman, who was | 
old, began loudly lamenting over Bonnie’s 
plight—her soaked garments, her shoeless | 
feet, no cloak, no hood on her head ; and the 
young man, her son, seemed no less con- | 
cerned and astonished. 
“Where are you travelling to, my child?” | 
questioned the old woman, peering into the | 
child’s face as soon as they had shut them- | 
selves in. Bonnie stood looking very for- | 
lorn whither they had led her on the brick | 


» hearth, with a little circle of water around 


her, which had dripped from her skirts. 
“Whatever are you doing out here on Car- 
gate on such a night ?” 

“TI was going into Dowry,” 





answered | 





Bonnie, who no longer heeded Lallie’s com- 
mand, not to answer any questions. She 
felt inclined to unburden herself fully to these 
kind people. 

“ Ah, to the circus!” exclaimed the old 
woman. “It’s turned everybody’s head ; 
they’re all going from these parts, every 
one of ’em, to-night. Where do you live, 
child ?” 

“ Away at Glendowry,” she replied. 

“At Glendowry?” repeated the son. 
“Why, you’ve come miles out of your way ; 
you should have cut across country.” 

* And all alone, dear?” asked the woman, 
gazing at the little traveller with pitying 
interest. ‘“Hadn’t you no one to take 
you?” 

“A friend said she’d meet me,” replied 
Bonnie. “I’m not going now; I’m going back 
home. I was just turning when you called.” 

“You'll just now wait till the weather’s a 
bit better, and put something warm and 
comfortin’ into you,” said the old woman. 
“Dear, dear, how drenched you are! Come 
to the table. I never knew such a thing, 
out on Cargate all alone, and not a cloak 
or a hood or a shoe on!” She took off 
Bonnie’s skirt and hung it before the fire to 
dry, then wrapped her in a shawl, and set her 
on a chair near to the fire, and helped her 
lavishly to the hot food they had prepared 
for themselves; they gave her a bowl of 
warm milk to drink, and watched her re- 
viving with satisfaction. All the time the 
wind was whistling and blowing outside, and 
the rain beating against the window panes. 


_ How grateful a shelter was this little farm- 


house kitchen! The mother and the son 
talked while the meal proceeded, and Bonnie 
listened with interest to what they were 
saying. 

“T can’t think,” said the old woman, “ what 
the rage is for this thing at Dowry to-night ; 
there wasn’t half the fuss over them others 
that came last Michaelmas year.” 

“Oh, it’s the bear—Stombule, they call 
it,” returned the son. “There ain’t sucha 
fierce one not in Europe, they say. At Pen- 
tock last week he battered out the door of 
his cage, and they’ve had to clamp it with iron. 
I wouldn’t miss seeing him for anything.” 

“You'll have a rare nasty ride though,” 
said the old mother concernedly. “It'll be 
a dark night coming back ; you must take 
the lantern, that’s sure.” 

Bonnie, after the meal at the warm fire- 
side, felt infinitely refreshed, and, having put 
on her dry skirt again, asked to be told the 
quickest way back to Glendowry. In order 
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to explain the shortest road, they led her 
to a little window, commanding a view of 
the whole country round, for the house stood 
on the very summit of Cargate cliffs, and the 
first thing that she saw, looking out into the 
dusky distance, was a streak of bright light, 
made up of innumerable small lights, shining 
some miles away in the valley below. She 
knew them at once to be the lights of Dowry, 
far more brilliant this evening than they had 
ever been before, because of the extravagant 
illuminations of the circus troupe, which was 
established in the Broad Meads. As she 
looked something whispered to her, “ What 
gay doings must be there! Only think of the 
silver coach and the cream-coloured ponies 
and the flying fairies, and Lallie looking out 
for you, wondering why you are not there to 
enjoy the beautiful things! And see how 
near Dowry is, and how far you’ve come, 
and then not to see it after all! Is it nota 
pity?” Ah, it was the devil tempting her 
again! It is always the way. He ever 


comes to us just when we are resolved to | 


turn our eyes from vanity and sin, and 
spreads them out before us in the most 
attractive ways, and argues with us in a 
manner that makes it seem at last as if it 
would be almost wrong not to indulge our- 
selves. If Bonnie had had the strength at 
this moment to turn her ears and eyes away, 
and to have said resolutely, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan! Lord, I am thine; save me,” she 
would have been kept true and steadfast to 
her first resolution. But she listened to the 
small, subtle voice, and she kept her eyes 
in the dangerous direction all the time that 
the farm people were explaining to her the 
short road home. The old woman noticed 
it at last, and said— 

“Ah, now youre hankering still after 
getting into Dowry, I can see! But you 
had best keep to going back, child. The 
storm’s passing off” (yes, the rain was getting 
less and the clouds were breaking), “and it 
may just be that it’s going to hold up for a 
little and come on again. Then how will 
you ever get back from Dowry ?” 

“Tve got a friend there who'll take me 
back, perhaps in a cart,” said Bonnie, still 


looking out towards the lights. “Td like to | 


go, I’ve come so far, and I’ve got the money 
to pay and everything.” 

“There'll be lifts in plenty coming back,” 
said the son, “no doubt about that. And 
I’m going in upon Huckster, whose back is 
plenty broad enough for two, eh, mother ?” 

“Well, if she’s bent, Huckster’ll never 
mind,” 


assented the farm woman. “ And | 


she can take the shawl in over her head, 
but I’d rather lend it her to go home, a deal 
| rather.” 

It was settled from that moment. Bonnie 
| was to ride into Dowry behind the farmer. 
The stout horse, Huckster, was brought 
round, the lantern was lit, the farmer 
mounted, and Bonnie was lifted on behind 
him, with a caution to hold on tight. Then 
away they started. The wind blew keen 
from the sea still, and rain was falling, and 
it was getting very dark, but the thunder 
and lightning had ceased, and there were a 
few stars appearing. 

Bonnie was quite hidden in the shawl, it 
covered her from head to foot; her eyes, 
however, peeped out, and she could see 
everything that they passed. The feeling 
was so novel and delightful, riding along on 
the back of this farm-horse ; it felt so power- 
| ful and safe under her that Bonnie began to 
smile, and the farmer wasn’t cross like the 
| old Cargate fisherman, he was kind and 
polite, and turned his head over his shoulder 
now and then to inquire if she were all 
right. 
“They turned off from the breezy cliff pre- 
sently, and took to the high r8ad, the one 
Bonnie knew well from going by it on 
market-days with “Gan.” They passed at 
a swift rate by hedges and fiélds, by quiet 
little homesteads with lights twinkling in the 
windows, by a belated labourer or two, 
plodding homewards in the dark ; by a vil- 
lage church, intensely solid and still, under 
the stars, with the quiet dead gathered 
around it; mothers and maidens, old men 
and young, children and babes, all were 
there sleeping their profound sleep beneath 
the shadow of tower and buttress. 

As they proceeded along the road, they 
overtook groups of merry people, all with 





pockets, going the same way into Dowry; 
the little roadside public-houses and the vil- 
lage general shops began to show unwonted 
animation in the matter of light and crowd- 
ing ; and carts and light gigs filled with as 
many people as they could hold came jolting 
down the bye-ways and lanes from all quar- 
ters, and rattled on as fast as they could 
after Huckster. But Huckster allowed no 
one to pass him, notwithstanding that he 
carried two on his back. Approaching nearer 
the town, sounds of music and the hum of a 
crowd reached their ears. Bonnie could 
hear the harsh strains of an organ, the bray- 
ing of a brass band, the thumping of a drum. 
Her spirits rose with the excitement; the 
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farmer turned and told her “ they were just | tions by one of the circus grooms hurrying 
upon there.” And in another moment the | out from under the tent, and slashing about 
whole scene burst upon them; they were | with a long whip to disperse them. The 
in the Broad Meads! | circus people did not want a crowd round 
A gay hurly-burly it was, crowds of people, | here ; they wished, for some reason, to keep 
floods of brilliant light and noise indescri-| Stamboul and his den very quiet to-night. 
bable. There was the great canvas tent in| None of the country people doubted for a 
the middle, shining like a huge lamp with | moment that they would at the proper time 
the illumination inside marking out its bell | behold Stamboul go through his tricks, though 
shape, and the shadows of heads innumerable | they did think it strange that no one of 
within. There were the gilt caravans all| the circus troupe would tell them when it 
about, with flaring naphtha lamps in rows} was to be. Bonnie, looking out from her 
on the outside, and eager people in front | peep-hole in the shawl, was amazed at the 
beating drums and tambourines, and calling | bright scene, and when Huckster stood still, 
out clamorously, “This way to the pistol-| and the friendly farmer dismounted and held 
saloon!” “This way for the living skele-| up his arms to lift her off, she seemed too 
ton!” “Here you are, sir, for the two-| bewildered by the crowds and the music and 
headed pig!” &c. There were swings erected, | the noise all around to take any notice of 
and a merry-go-round, worked by steam, | him. 
going its hardest to the strains of a rasp-| “Look alive, little one!” he cried good- 
ing organ. And as for company—who was | naturedly ; “you look like sitting there all 
not there? Farmers and farmers’ wives, | night. I guess my horse wants a feed and 
farmers’ sons and farmers’ daughters, lads | a rest.” 
and lasses, children and babes, soldiers and| Bonnie roused herself now; she threw 
sailors from Tgckport, fisher people from | back the borrowed shawl, and then, in the 
the coast, rural police, all mingling gaily, | glare of the flaming naphtha lamps hard by, 
and inclinedo fake everything in good part; {the people beheld, sitting on the horse, a 
even the soaked and slippery ground, and | little maiden in shabby clothes and bare feet, 
the mischievous little boys with their nasty | with eyes the colour of blue-bells and hair as 
little tin sqtirts, and the drippings from | yellow as the corn in summer. 
other people’s umbrellas; for some of the| ‘“Holloa, Prout! how did you come by 
most cautious wives and maidens, having re- | that ?” cried a jovial-looking man in the 
gard to their best clothes, continued to hold | crowd, addressing the farmer. ‘ Where did 
umbrellas up notwithstanding the rain had | you pick her up—the fairy ?” 
quite ceased, and they were very much inthe| “She was out on Cargate, middle o’ that 
way. storm,” called back the farmer, “and come 
Everybody seemed asking everybody else | to our place like a drowned rat. She was on 
which was the way to Stamboul ? which, | her road to have-a look at Stamboul, so I put 
in this instance, did not mean the Turkish | her up at the back of me.” 
capital ; it meant the great Russian bear ad-| He had lifted her from the horse. Now 
vertised so sensationally on all the circus | she was standing on the wet grass of the 
play-bills to appear and perform tricks this | Broad Meads, staring about her with an in- 
evening. At the back of the great shining | quiring, half-frightened air. 
bell-tent a huge square object on wheels} “Do you think you'll ever find your 
loomed in the darkness, and was surrounded | friends, child, in all this uproar?” inquired 
‘continually by a little crowd gaping and | young farmer Prout, lingering with Huckster 
gazing at it with the persistency of curiosity. | a moment. He hardly liked leaving her to 
Now and then there came from the inside of | search in the crowd alone; it did not seem 
this dark object a low, reverberating growl, | right. 
like distant thunder, just loud enough to “No, I shall never find ’em,” answered 
make one feel how terrible it would be if it | the child, nodding her head; “never, ’m 
gave out all its strength. When these growls | quite sure.” 
sounded every eye got larger, every heart} Prout was wondering what he should do 
t quicker, every little child clung to its | when suddenly a gaudy figure, with a copper- 
parent and asked to be taken up. Some- | coloured face, and shining beads on her arms 
times a loud thud from within against the | and wrists, pushed through the crowd of 
sides of the heavily clamped vehicle made the | staring folk and seized Bonnie by the wrist. 
crowd retreat a few paces, and sometimes| There was mutual upbraiding the first 
the gaping folk were sent flying in all direc- | moment. 
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“allie, you never met me!” cried Bon- 
nie. 

“You are ever so late!—What do you 
mean by it?” retorted Lallie. 

“She was caught in the storm, she’s wet 
through ; take care of her,” cried the farmer, 
as he led Huckster away to get a rub down 
and a feed of corn. 

“Mind your own business!” called back 
Lallie impudently, then she leant down and 
whispered something in Bonnie’s ear. “Have 
you the brooch safe ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Bonnie. 

Then Lallie’s face changed; her frowns 
all disappeared, and she looked smiling and 
amiable. 

“Come this way, dearie,” she said, leading 
Bonnie by the hand through the merry 
throng. “I’ve somethin’ lovely to show 
you.” 

Bonnie found herself, after a great deal of 
hustling and pushing, at the back of a little 
brilliantly-lit booth, in front of which a man 
in his shirt-sleeves was doing the Cheap Jack 
business. He was selling pots of jam one 
minute and “real gold watches” the next to 
an interested crowd staring up at him while 
he roared himself hoarse. The “lovely thing” 
Lallie had promised to show her was a neck- 
lace of dazzling little white stones, held 
together, it seemed, with fine threads of 
gold. Lallie produced it the moment they 
reached the booth, and held it up before 
Bonnie’s eyes for her to admire. 

“Did you ever see anything so beau- 
tiful?” demanded Lallie, giving it a little 
shake, so that the stones flashed and shim- 
mered again under the naphtha lights. 

“See how it looks on me.” 

She laid it on her neck, and then it 
seemed more dazzling in Bonnie’s eyes than 
ever. 

“Would you like to have it?” asked 
Lallie in the most winning tone possible. 

“Yes,” gasped Bonnie; “but I never 
could.” , 

“Lend me Lois’s brooch a moment,” said 
Lallie, carelessly ; and Bonnie, with her 
eyes still fixed on the shining necklace, got 
the brooch out from her bodice and gave it 
to her. 

Lallie was absent with it for a few mo- 
ments—she went to the front of the little 
booth and showed it to the man who was 
selling the jam and the watches to the 
people. This man had been a lapidary once 
and knew all about stones. Lallie returned 
presently and gave the brooch back to 
Bonnie. 





“Bonnie,” she said carelessly, “if you 
like to lend me that glass thing this evening” 
—meaning the brooch—“ you shall have 
this lovely diamond necklace for your own, 
to keep always. What do you say to 
that ?”—as if the offer were so splendid, a 
refusal would be impossible. 

Bonnie was surprised by the temptation, 
and yielded easily. She was only asked to 
lend the brooch, not give it, and in return 
for the loan she was to possess as her own 
this lovely, brilliant thing! She stretched 
out her hands for the necklace eagerly, and 
dropped the tiny thing of liquid green into 
Lallie’s broad palm—and the act was typical 
of what men and women are doing around 
us every minute of time in this world’s vain 
show—giving up the true for the false, ex- 
changing what is good and pure and of solid 
worth for the glittering shams and make- 
believes of earth. Bonnie knew it not, but 
in this transaction she had accepted trash 
with one hand and let slip out of the other— 
a pure jewel. 


CHAPTER VII.—PLEASURE. 


AFTER this exchange Lallie, apparently 
well pleased and in high good-humour, de- 
voted herself to amusing and gratifying 
Bonnie. She hurried her from one thing to 
another, keeping her so busy and so inte- 
rested all the while, she had not a moment 
for thought. Lallie’s purpose was to keep 
her from thinking—from letting her thoughts 
stray back homewards. Lallie was afraid 
lest Bonnie’s conscience should suddenly 
awaken and make her eager to return. She 
knew this might happen at any moment, and 
it might be awkward—she might lose her 
chance of avenging herself upon Beth after 
all. So it was Lallie’s chief concern to keep 
everything going so pleasantly for her as to 
make her forget altogether how time was 
flying. And the time did fly—the evening 
passed like a flash to Bonnie, who felt as if 
she were being led by Lallie through an 
enchanted world, where there were beautiful 
and amusing things to be seen on every hand, 
and where she had only to wish for a thing 
to get it. For Lallie Spens had a bag of 
silver and a bag of gold with her, you 
remember, and she dipped freely into them, 
giving Bonnie anything she’ set her heart on, 
and denying her nothing. 

On leaving the lapidary’s booth, the first 
thing Lallie did was to lead Bonnie to a large 
tent where there were little tables and 
people sitting at them taking refreshment. 
Here she gave Bonnie, who was hungry 








again, “a tea”—Lallie called it tea, because 
it made it appear earlier, but other people 
were having their supper. “A tea,” Lallie 
said, “that shall be fit fora queen; great | 
steaming cups of chocolate, and sausage pas- | 
ties and Bath buns.” 

Then she fulfilled the promise that she | 
gave over the tamarisk hedge in the morning, 
of buying Bonnie the prettiest gown and 
boots in Dowry; and not only the prettiest | 
gown and boots, but a hat and stockings, and | 
a cloak, and so many other things besides, 
that Bonnie was quite astonished at and | 
overwhelmed by Lallie’s liberality. | 

“ Lallie,” she said once, “I don’t know | 
how I shall hide these things when I get | 
home—there’s no place where I can hide | 
them, and Gan ’ll take ’em all away.” 

“ Don’t you trouble your head about that,” 
was the careless answer, “I’m going to 
manage beautifully, so that Gan shall never | 
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a standstill for the next batch of ardent 
riders to get on, she said she’d do anything 
for another turn. 

“Have another turn,” called Lallie from 
her steed, “as many turns as you like—I’'ll 
pay for a dozen if you want them.” 

Bonnie thought again “how kind her friend 
Ah, Bonnie did not 
guess at what a price the bag of silver and 
the bag of gold which was paying for all this 
pleasure had been won, nor did she faintly 
guess at the true meaning of Lallie’s seeming 
kindness and liberality. If she had guessed 
it, would she not have clutched eagerly at 
the offer that was presently made to her by 
Prout, the young farmer who had brought 
her in from Cargate on Huckster? He sought 
her out just as she was getting off her 
wooden-horse after her third turn on the 
merry-go-round. 

“ Hi, little one!” he called, touching her 


see them. I’m going to have them all put in | on the shoulder. “I’m going off now, and if 
alittle box, and I'll take care of them for | you want a lift back as far as Cargate I'll 


you.” 

“ At the Mansion ?” enquired Bonnie. 

“Yes; at the Mansion, or somewhere 
safe,” replied Lallie, turning her face away 
to hide a little smile; “are you enjoying 
yourself, Bonnie ?” 

“Yes; you know I am,” she replied 
heartily. “I can’t think all those things 
you've bought are for me; and it’s all so 
lovely, these shops.” 


had been going till now, buying and choosing 
anything she fancied. 


“ And the best of all is to come yet, you | 


know,” rejoined Lallie, “ you haven't had a 
swing yet ; you haven't had a turn on the 
merry-go-round; we haven't been to the 
circus ; you haven't seen the Russian bear— 
we've done nothing yet; the fun is only just 
beginning.” 

They went to the corner of the field where 
the swings were set up in a line, and Bonnie 


had a splendid swing—one moment she | 


seemed to be down on the earth, and the 


next to be high up in the sky amongst the | 


She meant the little | 
brightly-lit booths, in and out of which they | 


| give it you; but you must come quick.” 
“Tm not ready—not nearly ready,” re- 

plied Bonnie. “I’ve got to see the circus 
yet and the bear.” 

| Ah, the bear!” laughed Prout, and the 

people about laughed with him. “You'll 

have to wait a long time, I guess, to see him 

to-night. But do you know what time it is, 

and how long it'll take you to get home ?” 

At this moment Lallie, who had been 
settling accounts with the master of the 
merry-go-round, rushed up with a scarlet face 
and placed herself between honest John Prout 
and Bonnie, with a menacing air towards 
| Prout. 

“ Just mind’your own business, and don’t 
come interfering with the child,” she said. 
‘‘ She’s with me, and she'll get home all right 
without you. Come along, Bonnie.” 

She took Bonnie’s hand and walked her 
away. Prout stood hesitating ; he was in- 
clined to go after them, and make another 
effort to induce the child to turn homewards ; 
but an old market woman said at his elbow— 

“You had better not. There'll be a dis- 


stars. Then they pushed through the crowd | turbance if you do. That Lallie would turn 
to the merry-go-round, where sober fathers | and fly at you as soon as look, and you'd get 
and matrons as well as children were whirling | the worst of it.” 

round on wooden horses and in yellow car-| Prout knew there was wisdom in what 
riages to the harsh strains of the steam-organ, | she said, so he tossed up his chin, lit his 
laughing and shouting and urging on their | pipe, ‘and walked off. And with him went 
steeds as if it were the best fun in the world. | Bonnie’s only chance of getting home that 
Lallie and Bonnie got horses presently and | night. 

went round with the rest. Bonnie liked her| As the evening proceeded Bonnie noticed 
horse so well, that when the organ stopped | that the people around her were every now 
playing and the horses and carriages came to | and then uttering a low murmuring sound, 
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which grew and grew and swept over the 
Broad Meads like a wave of human voices. 
Sometimes, when policemen passed, some 
one in the crowd would give a loud roar, as 
if they were imitating some beast, and then 
there would be great laughter, in which the 
police would join heartily too. 

“ Why’s everybody roaring and making 
such a noise?” asked Bonnie of Lallie. 
“What's the matter? What do they want?” 

“The people are angry ; that’s why,” re- 
plied Lallie, who had just hissed herself at 


a mounted guardian of the peace. ‘“ And I | 


don’t wonder they are angry. Haven't you 
noticed all the police about? The silly old 
mayor has sent them down to prevent Kreb’s 
showing off Stamboul this evening, and half 
the people’s come to see Stamboul and nothing 
else. Of course they’re angry, after seeing 
the notice on the play-bills and everything.” 

“Shan’t I see the Russian bear, then ?” 
exclaimed Bonnie quickly. 

“Yes, you shall see him. I'll get Krebs 
to show him to you presently behind the 
scenes ; he'll do anything I ask him,” said 
Lallie, chinking her bags of silver and gold ; 
“but the general public won’t. The police’ ll 
take care of that.” 

Bonnie inquired the reason, and Lallie 
told her. ‘The fact is,” she said, laughing, 
“Krebs and another man, Pasquale, have 
been trying to teach Stamboul some tricks 
lately, and it’s made him very savage, and 
last week at Pentock he battered the door 
of his den out and got loose.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bonnie shudderingly. 

‘Yes, he was loose five or ten minutes, and 
walked off up the village as straight as any- 
thing. Fortunately it was about twelve, 
when everybody was indoors getting their 
dinner, or there would have been a scene !” 

“Where did he go?” asked Bonnie. 

“He walked quietly on till he came to a 
cottage where there were beehives in the 
front garden. Then he stopped and snuffed 
up the air; he smelt honey, and in at the 
gate he turned and went straight for it. 
You know bears love honey ; they love it 
more than blood.” 

“Well, do go on. What happened ?” 
asked Bonnie eagerly. 

‘There was an old woman sitting inside the 
cottage minding a baby. Hearing a strange 
noise in the garden she looked out, and then 
saw the huge brute all amongst her flowers 
and honey! She had the presence of mind 
to shut the door ; but she was found after- 
wards lying across her kitchen in a dead 
faint from fright ; and little wonder.” 


“And did the bear get the honey?” in. 
quired Bonnie. 

“ No; the honey rather got him /” laughed 
Lallie. ‘“ He knocked over one of the hives 
—bears are clumsy brutes!—and when 
Krebs and the keepers came up to get him 
back, they found him howling with pain ; a 
swarm of bees was about him, stinging him 
as hard as they could.” 

“ And did the keepers catch him ?” asked 
| Bonnie. 

“Yes, they got him,” said Lallie. “He 
was having such a nasty time of it with the 
bees; he allowed himself to be caught pretty 
easily. Krebs got the muzzle over his snout— 
he had got free of it before starting—and the 
other keepers slipped a chain round his neck, 
and he was marched off home in double 
quick time. And didn’t he catch it when 
he got back ; didn’t Krebs lay into him with 
a thong and make him howl!” 

“ Wasn’t it cruel ?” asked Bonnie. 

“Cruel ? Certainly not ”—in Lallie Spens’s 
heart there dwelt no compassion—“ Bears 
want as much beating as ever they can 
get. But the stupid Pentock people thought 
it cruel, and that’s why there’s this fuss 
this evening. They made such a bobbery 
about Stamboul escaping, and his being 
flogged afterwards, the story got all over the 
country, and the mayor sent down to Broad 
Meads as soon as ever the show arrived to 
forbid Krebs showing him this evening. And 
that’s the whole of it. Krebs and his show 
leave England to-morrow,” continued Lallie ; 
“and when they get to Belgium Stamboul 
is to be taught to dance. They're not so 
particular on the other side of the water ; 
they don’t mind cruelty as the English do; 
foreigners have more sense.” 

“Poor Stamboul!” said Bonnie with a 
little sigh. 

“Yes, there'll be rare work to teach him 
to dance the polka!” laughed Lallie half 
to herself. ‘We shall have fine fun over 
it.” 

“ We?” cried Bonnie with a start, stand- 
ing still, “ You and I—we? What do you 
mean, Lallie ?” 

“T didn’t mean to say ‘we,’” replied Lallie 
carelessly. ‘‘I meant to say ‘they.’ Now, 
Bonnie, take hold of my arm; it is time for 
the circus. I’ve kept the best thing for the 
last !” 

Bonnie slipped her arm into her compa- 
| nion’s and went gaily off with her towards the 
| great shining circus tent, in which Mr. Krebs 
| and his company were performing the play of 
Cinderella. 
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DOWN BY THE SHORE. 


OWN by the shore at morning 
Wearily moans the sea ; 

The brown wrack clings to the bare grey rocks, 

And the wind sighs drearily. 
The mist creeps over the waters 

From windward on to the lee, 
Wrapping the ships in its cold embrace 

Sadly and silently. 


Down by the shore at evening 
The mists are rolling away 

In long white wreaths, on the solemn hills 
That shelter the lonely bay. 

Bright with a rare effulgence, 
The golden clouds are furled, 

And the faint blue peaks o’er the distant sea 
Seem the dream of another world. 


Down by the sea of sorrow 
The mists lay cold and grey, 
And never a glimpse of the gracious sun 
Broke through the gloom that day. 
But the clouds were rolled together, 
Just ere the daylight died, 
And we saw the land of Beulah smile 
In the light of eventide. 
J. M. DUNMORE. 











“HE SENDETH SUN, HE SENDETH SHOWER.” 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“ For he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Marruew v. 45, 
ID°s God, then, look with equal favour | in the starry heavens, and heard His voice 
on the evil and the good? Is there|in “the soul of happy sound” which is 
no difference, does He make no difference, | “spread through water, earth, and air,” so 
between the just and the unjust ? | that, for him at least, “day unto day uttered 
1. There is all the difference in the world | speech, and night unto night showed forth 
between them, and in His treatment of them. | knowledge.” 
For not only is the whole scheme of His| If we are of the evil and the unjust, then, 
Providence so framed as to render unto} though God causes His sun to shine, and 
every man according to his works, evil to | sends His rain to fall upon us, these natural 
the evil and good to the good, but even in| and common gifts lose their special virtue 
the blessings they share in common there | for us, because we do not recognise them as 
remains an ineffaceable distinction between | His; the world without us has lost its 
them. To the unjust the rain is rain, and | highest and most spiritual beauty, its noblest 
it is nothing more ; the sunshine is sunshine, and most inspiring poetry, its stimulus to 
and nothing more: while to the just the | love, and gratitude, and devotion: there is 
rain is God’s rain ; and it is not only thesun,|no “glory” in the heavens; no song of 
but “His sun” which shines upon them. | praise rises from the earth ; no bow of hope 
And who does not see what a world of | and promise bends its fair broad arch across 
difference that makes? To the one class, our sky; no Providence shapes our ends for 
the rain is but water drawn up from the | us: for the sun is not God’s sun, nor the rain 
earth into the clouds, and dropped by the | God’s rain, nor are the chances and changes 
clouds on the earth, which, if it fall at the | of this mortal life under His wise and kindly 
right time and in the right place, will give | control. Whereas, on the other hand, if we 
fertility to their fields and wealth to their | are of the good and the just, i.e. if we are of 
harvest ; and the sunshine is but the blended | those who seek first the kingdom of God and 
heat and light which spring from an endless | His righteousness ; if, for us, it is God who 
series of fierce collisions at the centre of the | makes the sun to shine and the rain to fall, 
solar system: while to the other class, rain | then the fruitful seasons bring us, not food 
and sunshine are the immediate gifts of the alone, but joy and gladness; the sun yields 
Giver of all good, and bring with them not | an illumination for our minds as well as light 
only fruitful seasons and “a waving wealth | for our work ; and the rain cleanses and fer- 
of corn,” but messages, assurances, of love | tilises our hearts as well as our fields; all 
and good-will from Him whose loving-kind-| the blessings of this life minister a grace 
ness is better than life. To the one class, | unto life eternal; and, in especial, they 
Nature is a mere round of forces and laws, | assure us of a bounty that can never fail—of 
with no ruling mind, no loving heart behind |a love which can never change and never 
them, and no care for individual welfare , | die; and so they redeem us from that yoke 
while to the other they are the affluent | of care, that burden of anxiety and fear, 
ministers of that great Lord and Lover of | from which there is no other deliverance. 
souls who, by His gifts, is ever seeking to| For if the sun is God’s sun, and shines or 
make us more worthy of His gifts, and more | clouds at His command, and if the rain is 
capable of receiving them in finer quality | His rain, and falls only when and where He 
and richer abundance. Wordsworth’s hawker | bids, then, because He is our Father and 
is the type of the one class, of whom it is | loves us, He will not suffer us to lack either 
written that “he travelled here, he travelled | sun or shower which it will be for our wel- 
there,” through all the fairest prospects of | fare to have. 


the land— | This, indeed, is the great, practical, and 
“ But not the value of a hair | ever-tecurring lesson of the Sermon on the 

Sains imminent enna vesn, | Mount. Because He knows how hard it 1s 
actives. for creatures such as we are to ¢rust, and 90 

A yellow primrose was to him, | to trust as to throw off all care and fear— 

SS Serene aa.” to cease from fretting about to-morrow as 


The type of the other class is the Hebrew well as to-day, about others as well as our 
Psalmist, who saw the very “glory” of God selves, about the soul as well as the body, 
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about eternity as well as time—the Lord 
Jesus is for ever seeking to inspire a trust in 
God like His own—a trust which, in us 
as in Him, will be able to meet poverty, 
loss, shame, death, without alarm. “Your 
heavenly Father careth for you,” He says ; 
“careth for your very care, and would fain 
deliver you from it.” And again, “ Your 
heavenly Father knoweth ye have need of 
these things, and you have only to ask in 
order to receive them ; nay, if only you will 
seek jirst better things than these, all these 
things shall be added to you;” i.e. shall be 
“thrown into the bargain.” And again: 
“Tf God so feed the birds, and so clothe the 
grass, shall He not much more feed and 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” And again, 
“Tf you, even the worst of you, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 


much more shall your Father who is in | 


heaven give good things to them that ask | 
Him ?” 


Thus He seeks, not only to inspire trust, | 
but to make us ashamed of our distrust, ask- 
ing us, in effect, if we can possibly imagine | 
God co be less kind, less bountiful, less piti- 
ful than we are; whether He has not shown 
and proved that He both can and will do far 


more for us than we can do for each other, | 
even when we are impelled by the most 
ardent and unselfish affections. 

Shame on us that, despite His patient 
teaching, we are so far from having learned | 
this lesson of simple and absolute trust in 
God, that it is often our last resource—the 
refuge to which we fly only when all else | 
has failed us; when we have lost health, | 
property, confidence in ourselves and our | 
neighbours, or when those on whom we | 
have leaned are taken from us! How often | 
do we virtually exclaim, “ Has it come to | 
that /” when we are told that none but God | 
can help us ? 

Nevertheless, I am bold to say that even | 
when we are driven to it as our last resource, 
we find it the best. For when we look out | 
on danger from behind the shield of the | 
Almighty, how safe we feel, though the | 
danger should be very close and very great ! | 
When once we can convince and persuade 
ourselves that all things are ours, because all 
are His ministers for our good, how rich we | 
grow, even though men should still think us | 
poor! From this point of view, indeed, the 
Whole face of Providence is changed. If it 
be God who rules the world and all the | 
changes of time, and this God be our God, 
then the loss, the poverty, the pain, the be- | 
Teavement we so much dreaded must be His | 


gift to us; it must express His will for us; 
it must be charged with His love; it must 
be part of the discipline by which He is 
training us for His service and for His 
rest. 

2. Viewed thus, all things another aspect 
wear, as we may see for ourselves if we con- 
sider only the two instances suggested by 
the very language of my text. For sun and 
rain, sunshine and shower, are terms which 
have so completely taken on a figurative 
sense, that no man can be sure, save for the 
connection in which we use them, whether 
we are referring to natural facts or to the 
facts of moral experience. We may refer 
to the sun which ripens the corn and the 
rain which fertilises the earth, or we may 
refer to those happy prosperous conditions 
by which our inner life is gladdened, and to 
those adverse and sorrowful conditions by 
which it is saddened, impoverished, and de- 


| pressed. 


Of the innumerable forms which the 
divine Providence assumes, then, let us take 
these two—prosperity and adversity—and 
consider the moral effects they produce on 
those who do, and on those who do not, 
accept them from the hand of God. 

Take first the man who has no such trust. 
When he prospers in his way, and all, as he 


| thinks, goes well with him, he naturally at- 


tributes his success to his own ability, in- 
dustry, energy ; to his own superior wisdom 
or virtue, or perhaps even to his good luck ; 
and so he grows conceited, self-confident, 
more pushing, adventurous, ambitious; more 
and more bent on taking his own way, 
and pressing on to his own ends; more for- 
getful of God, and less considerate of his 
neighbours: even if he does not, as he often 
does, sink into a hard, boastful, purse-proud 
worldling, with no outlook beyond the pre- 
sent life, no care even for that which is best 
and highest in himself. And if he fall into 
adversity, such a one is only too apt to cast 
the blame of his “ undeserved” misery on 
God, on his neighbours, on any one but him- 
self ; to be soured in temper, suspicious, in- 
credulous of the kindness or goodness of his 
fellows; incapable of learning any lesson 
from the chastisement which has come on 
him, of finding any gift, any discipline, any 
benediction in it—any token of the divine 
care and love. 

But the man who really trusts in God, 
who sincerely believes that it is God who 
sends sunshine and shower, and that the 
showers come to make the sunshine more 
sweet and fruitful—in him prosperity, since 
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it is God’s gift, not simply his own achieve- 
ment, breeds no self-conceit, no self-confi- 
dence, but modesty and gratitude. Instead 
of rendering him hard, selfish, worldly, it 
binds him closer to his Father in heaven, 
and makes him more careful to use all he 
has received for the good ends for which it 
was bestowed. Instead of alienating him 
from his fellows by flattering an evil conceit 
of his superiority to them, it incites him to 
deal as generously and kindly with them as 
God has dealt with him. And if it should 
please God to try him with adversity—to 
strip him of goods or position, health or 
friends—he still remembers that this, too, is 
the work of God, and therefore must be the 
act of Love. And hence, though he cannot 
but feel his loss—and, indeed, is intended to 
feel it—he tries to feel it as God would have 
him feel it. As he never trusted in riches, 
nor boasted of them, he is not humiliated or 
soured by losing them. Because he knows 
that men learn in suffering what they teach 
in song, he bends himself to learn the lesson 
which God has set him, and does not doubt 
that a day will come on which he will set it 
to a growing music. 

In a word, trust in God, when it is sincere 
and strong, is the antidote of all care, all 
fear, all grief, simply because it recognises 
the hand of a Father in them all, and the 
discipline of His Fatherly love. And I 
myself have seen men and women who were 
supported by it—yes, and made strong and 
glad by it, in a penury that bordered on 
starvation, in the keenest torments of pain, 
and in a death clouded by the prospect of 
hardship and want to those they loved and 
left behind them: “And that is why I want 
this trust for myself, and for you. 

We ought to strive for and cherish it, not 
for ourselves alone, but also for the world at 
large. And we may cherish it. For when 
our Lord assures us that it is our Father in 
heaven who maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain 
on the unjust as well as the just, his ulti- 
mate meaning cannot surely be less than 
this, that the Fatherly Hands which rule and 
control all the events of time will send sun- 
shine and shower on all his children as may 
be most convenient for them; that He will 
so regulate the whole discipline of human 
life that, at last, evil may be overcome of 
good, and after this April, this spring, of 
time, we may all pass into the full eternal 
summer of His love. How else can He be 
the Father of lights, in whom is no darkness 
at all ; the Father who, not being evil, knows 





how to give good gifts to all His children, 
however evil and imperfect they may be ? 

3. But, finally, for what reason does our 
Lord insist on the universal and untiring 
bounty of God, His Father and ours? Why 


' does he affirm that God makes His sun to 


shine, though not to shine alike, on the evil 
and on the good, and his rain to fall on the 
unjust as well as the just ? 

It is, as the context shows, because He 
would provoke us to a like love and bounty. 
God does it, He says, and therefore we are 
to do it too, if we would show ourselves to 
be the sons of our Father who is in heaven. 
Because God has been so good to us, be- 
cause He is so good to all, we are to let our 
light shine and our rain fall on those who 
have been as unjust to us as we have been to 
Him, on those who have wronged us as we 
have wronged Him. “Love your enemies,” 
He says, “‘and pray for them that persecute 
you ; for your Father in heaven has set you 
the example in that His sun shines on evil 
and good, and His rain descends on righteous 
and unrighteous.” 

Now that is a very hard commandment; 
it is an almost impossible commandment, 
save to those who trust in a Love and Mercy 
beyond their own, and draw their inspiration 
and strength from that high source. Indeed 
all the distinctively Christian command- 
ments are hard to flesh and blood; and, 
however willing the spirit may be, the flesh 
in us is so weak that we render them but a 
halting and imperfect obedience. To forgive 
those who have really and seriously wronged 
us, to love those who still hate us, to pray 
for those who pursue us with injury and 
insult, which of us does that? To those 
who consider what they say, there is one 
simply terrible petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
frequently and lightly as we repeat it; for 
if God is only to forgive our trespasses 
against Him as we forgive them that trespass 
against us, which of us can account himself 
pardoned and absolved? And, in like 
manner, when our Lord declares that then 
only can we be sure that we are the sons of 
our Father who is in heaven when we love 
them that hate and injure us, which of us, 
who knows himself, dare assume himself to 
be the child of God ? 

There ought to be some reason why such 
difficult and almost impossible duties are 
required of us; and the reason ought to be 
a very strong and cogent one. 

There is such a reason, and it is strong 
enough even for the work it has to do. For 
these commandments are not arbitrary, but 
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reasonable, inevitable. Our very life, our 
very peace, depends on our obedience to 
them. For we cannot believe that God has 


forgiven us, with a steadfast faith, wntil we | 


have forgiven our neighbours ; and we cannot be 
sure of—we cannot trust and rest in—the 
love of God while we cherish hatred and resent- 
ment for those who have wronged us. Do what 
he will, profess what he may, an unforgiving 
man cannot steadfastly believe in forgiveness, 
an unloving man cannot believe in love, any 
more than a foolish man can believe in 
wisdom, or an impure man in purity. To 
close our hearts against any of our neigh- 
bours is, at least by that door, to shut 
out God ; to steel our hearts against even 
our worst enemy is to harden them 
against God, to whom nothing is so hateful 
as hatred. 

Do your best, dwell on the infinite mercy 
and compassion of God, on the promises of 
His grace, on the sacrifice of his Son; try in 
all other respects to live a kindly and a 
godly life: and still, if there is any man 
whom you hate, any man whom you cannot 
or will not forgive, by that avenue distrust 
and fear are sure to enter in, your rest is 
sure to be broken. You may argue that 
God is infinitely better than you are, more 
able to love, more willing to forgive ; but 
you cannot deny that He wants you to be 
good ; you cannot doubt that, if He loves 
you, it is that He may love you into a good- 
ness like His own. And when you stand in 
His presence asking for, or even rejoicing in, 
His love for you, and praying for grace to 
respond to it, if you suddenly remember 
that there is even one man whom you do not 
love, one enemy whom you have not for- 
given, and have determined never to forgive, 
that little cloud will darken all your sky, 
that little rift will let out all the music of 
your joy and praise. Only those who for- 
give can be sure of forgiveness ; only those 
who love can be sure of love. 
the unbelief which mingles with and disturbs 
our faith, most of our doubts about God’s 
attitude toward us, have, I suspect, no other 
origin and cause than this—that we have been 


And much of | 


cherishing some mood or temper of the soul 
so opposed to the love and grace of God as 
to make His grace and love questionable, if 
not incredible to us. 

All this, I suppose, and much more, is in- 
cluded in the motive with which our Lord 
supplies us as He closes His brief homily on 
love and forgiveness: “ Ye, therefore, shall 
be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” But in what a gracious and allur- 
ing form He puts it all; not dwelling on the 
necessity of forgiving if we would know our- 
selves forgiven, and of loving if we would be 
sure of love; but telling us that nothing 
short of our perfection will content Him: 
that because God makes His sun of love and 
bounty to shine upon the evil as well as the 
good, we must let the light of our love shine 
even into the most estranged and darkened 
heart ; that because He sends the cleansing 
rain of His forgiveness on the unjust, in 
order that He may make them just, therefore 
we must forgive those who have trespassed 
against us. 

Can you blame or reproach Him for having 
such high thoughts of you, such high aims 
for you? If nothing short of a Divine per- 
fection will content Him for you, will you 
yourselves be content with less? Rather, 
pray and beseech Him so to manifest the 
Father’s forgiving love to you, and in you, 
that you may frankly forgive, forgive from 
the heart, all who have wronged you, and 
love even those who hate and have despite- 
fully used you. As we close our meditation 
then, let us all unite in the prayer—it is 
based on one of Sir Philip Sidney’s :— 

“We yield ourselves unto Thy will, O 
Lord our Father, because Thou art our 
Father, and joyfully embrace whatever task 
Thou shalt set us to do, whatever sorrow 
Thou wilt have us to bear. Only this much 
let us crave of Thee, that Thou wilt suffer 
some beam of Thy Majesty so to shine into 
our hearts that, under all the toils, sorrows, 
and changes of time, we may confidently 
depend on Thee, and hopefully look forward 
to a time when Time shall be no more: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





SPIDERS. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


p—p® you ever meet a spider-fancier ? 
Probably never, for most people have 
a horror of spiders, and in tropical countries 
this dread is not altogether without founda- 
tion, for although the bite of the tarantula 
neither causes death nor the mysterious 
disease, supposed in Italy only to be cured by 
music and dancing, yet it is undoubtedly 
poisonous, and even dangerous. Perhaps 


the fact that spiders are first-cousins to scor- | 
pions may have something to do with their un- | 


popularity, for they are not universal favour- 
ites, though, like certain people, they im- 
prove upon acquaintance. We may never 
arrive at loving them, but a slight knowledge 
of their manners and customs will suffice to 
arouse our admiration of their wonderful | 
cleverness and ingenuity though we may | 
deplore their cruelty. “In spite of their 
murderous propensities, their traps, their | 
nets, their fangs, their hooks, their claws, 
their pincers, their venomous bags, and all 
the rest of their paraphernalia for murder, 
they have had their lovers; and many a 
poor prisoner’s long weary hours have been 
enlivened by watching the spiders in his cell. 

“Don’t tread on my spiders,” once ex- 
claimed a spider-fancier, the librarian of the 
Pitti Palace, to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who came to visit him. This man was as 
fond of his spiders as he was of his books, 
and yet he only kept and tamed the common 
house-spider, by no means the most interest- 
ing species, though perhaps it is the least 
alarming ; and it certainly is more adapted 
for petting purposes than the great tropical 
mygale, or tunnel-spider, for instance, which 
is as large as a spider-crab, and would not be 
grateful for being elevated to the position of 
friend of man. 

Very clever contrivances are those 
tunnels which it is possible to see in any 
sandy bank along our own country lanes. 
The tunnel is lined with silk, and at its 
entrance is spread a web from which some 
strands are carried to the other extremity, 
where sits the spider ready to dart out as 
soon as the slightest vibration of his silken | 
cable shall betray the presence of some un- | 
happy midge or beetle at the entrance. We 
have several British tunnel-spiders, but the 
rarest is a little creature not more than 
half an inch long. It has no separate 
head, the head and throat being joined to- 
gether in all the burrowers ; its jaws are 
long and pointed ; its small ey es are placed | 


|on a little turret known as the “watch. 
tower,” to enable it to see over its jaws. 
This spider lines its tunnel with a white 
silken tube, the upper end of which falls for- 
ward at the mouth of the burrow, and makes 
a sort of hanging-door, which is the nearest 
approach our British spiders make to the 
trap-door of the celebrated Jamaica trap-door 
spider. This flap is coated with clay ex- 
ternally, and the inside lining is ventilated 
by little holes provided to help the spider to 
breathe when, in resisting the attacks of birds, 
the door is being held firmly closed by the 
spider’s claws. ‘Some foreign mygales are 
nearly as large as sparrows, ‘and are known 
to attack and kill birds—not only little hum- 
ming-birds, which would have very small 
chance against one of these monsters, with 
its cruel fangs, long clinging legs, and poison- 
ous saliva, but finches have been found bound 
and wounded in their w ebs, whose very hairs 
are poisonous. 

Our water-spider is a much pleasanter ob- 
ject of contemplation. Have you ever noticed 
near the bank of some clear stream some 
shining silver balls slowly sinking? These 
are water-spiders—silver spiders they are 
sometimes called. Look a little closer, and you 
will see them rising, then having given one 
little flash into the air, down the glistening 
creatures go to their diving-bells, which are 
moored at the bottom of the river. Very 
curious and beautiful are these diving-bells, 
in which the water-spider passes its winter, 
and also makes its egg-case. They are oval 
balls made of silken threads spun by the 
spider, so closely woven as to be airproof 
and waterproof. An opening is left below to 
admit of the owner’s going in and out, and 
they are fastened by fairy-like cables to 
aquatic plants. To fill this diving-bell with 
air the spider makes journeys to the surface 
of the water ; having secured a supply of air 
in its hairy body, it returns to its cell and 
then discharges the bubble of air it has 
brought down into it. It repeats this pro- 
cess—which, by the way, is analogous to the 
| one by which our divi ing-bells are filled—until 
| the cell is full of air. Near the top of this 
silver beli—for when filled with air it has a 
glistening appearance—the creature spins a 

cocoon in the shape of a saucer, and in it 
| lays about a hundred tiny eggs. The diving- 
| bell now becomes a nursery in which the 
young live until they are old enough to con- 
struct a bell for themselves. 





| 
| 
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One of our largest and handsomest British 
spiders is the raft-spider, which constructs a 
kind of raft made of dry leaves fastened 
together by silken threads; on this it sits 
watching for prey. It does not make a web. 
It can run along the surface of the water, 
and descend a few inches below the surface 
by crawling down the stems of water plants. 
The raft may fairly be called its home, 
on which it is driven about by wind and tide 
without any control of the spider. It has a 
brown body with a band of orange all round 
it, and white spots on its brown back; the 
eight legs—all spiders, by the way, have four 
pairs of legs—are pale red. It is only found 
in fens and marshes. 

The familiar garden spider, sometimes 
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known as the geometric spider, is much | 


more common, but no less interesting, for its 
beautiful, symmetrical web is indeed a won- 
derful work of art, and is made entirely by 
the sense of touch, for the spinnerets, as the 
organs which produce the web are called, are 
placed behind and on the under surface of 
the body, whereas the spider's eyes are in 
front, so it cannot see its work as it pro- 
gresses. There are six or eight of these 


spinnerets, which vary in shape, some being | 


round, some like feelers, but all are covered 
with minute hairs, from which exudes the 
semi-liquid secretion which, directly it is ex- 
posed to the air, hardens into a thread. But 
what a thread! It is said that ten thousand 
spiders’ threads do not equal in thickness a 
single human hair. The thread is mani- 
fold, for to make it stronger the spider joins 
all the threads from its spinnerets into one 
single line with its feet, knowing, as well 
as our ropemakers, that union is strength. 
Nor is it content with turning out one 
kind of thread only ; it makes two kinds, 
one smooth and not very elastic, but very 
strong, the other thickly studded with viscid 
knobs and remarkably elastic. The frame- 


work of its web is made of the smooth thread, | 


and the spiral lines which are wound round 
this framework are of the elastic thread. 
Great elasticity is essential to the cobweb, 
and enables it to resist the wind and to yield 
to pressure. But the garden spider has a 
wonderful way of strengthening his web: he 
introduces pieces of wood or stones, and 
hangs them on to it to steady it. 

The little knobs on the spiral thread serve 
a double purpose : besides giving the net its 
elasticity, they adhere to the legs and wings 
of flies and gnats, and make them prisoners. 
The garden spider sometimes lives in his 


web, but very often he constructs a sort of | 
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| pendant cage made of thin lines, and resem- 


bling a square connected by a strong thread 
with the whole web. Sometimes he makes 
himself a fairy tent, with a leaf for the can- 
vas and his own silken thread for the ropes. 

The construction of the web is an exhaust- 
ing process, and if destroyed the spider can- 
not go on repairing or replacing it indefinitely, 
for the secretion of the liquid of which it is 
made takes time, and meanwhile the spider 
must eat. The spider is forced to be chary 
of his silken threads, and never spins them 
unnecessarily. For this reason he never 
makes or mends his net if a storm is threat- 
ening, knowing how liable it would be to 
destroy it. 

But supposing it to be a fine day, let us 
stroll from the garden to the nearest common, 
and there, among the gorse, hanging from 
the prickly leaves, we may see a beautiful 
white cocoon, in shape not unlike a wine- 
glass, but only a fairy could sip nectar from 
this tiny vessel, for it is not more than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. What has 
this fairy goblet to do with spiders? Simply 
this, a spider with no English name, though 
an English spider, made it ; itis nothing more 
than a spider’s nest, in which from forty to 
fifty eggs are laid. But it will not long retain 
its pure whiteness ; as soon as the eggs are 
laid our fairy’s wine-glass will be daubed all 
over with mud, to make it less conspicuous, 
and to preserve the enclosed eggs from being 
eaten. This pensile nest hangs by the stem, 
with the bell of the wineglass turned to the 
ground, and before the spider daubs it with 
mud she closes up the mouth. 

On this same gorse we shall be sure to 
find some horizontal webs, some fairy sheets 
hanging out to dry, we might conclude ; but 
if we look close we shall find each sheet ter- 
minates in a silken tube, and there at the 
end of the tube sits the weaver, another 
member of the same family. 

Spiders are certainly very clever; their 
talent does not lie in one direction only, they 
are clever all round: they are rope-makers, 
silk manufacturers, spinners, weavers, tent- 
makers, potters, masons, raft manufacturers, 
navvies—witness their tunnels—diving-bell 
makers ; they hunt, they dive, they run along 
the water, they skate, they leap, and they 
are aéronauts. Among these last are the 
garden spider, the labyrinthine spider, the 
aéronautic spider, and the gossamer spider, 
and this is how their aéronautic exploits are 
achieved. When they want to cross a stream 
or a chasm, or to rise to some height, they 
first of all spin a little piece of rope and 
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fasten it firmly to some object ; they then 
cling to this strand with their feet, and with 
their heads downwards, raise the lower part 
of their bodies into the air, and as soon as 
they feel the slightest current of air they 
throw off from their spinnerets a yard or 
two of silk; this, being covered with viscid 
globules, is sure to adhere to some other 
object, and as soon as the spiders feel this 
is the case they tighten it by gathering it up 
and gumming it together, and then venture 
across their cable bridge, spinning a second 
line as they go, to strengthen the first. 
Sometimes they will suspend themselves 
from this bridge and descend, 
spinning a rope, on which to 
effect the downward journey as 
they go; at others they will 
throw out a quantity of gossa- 
mer, and as a current of air 
wafts this upwards they mount 
aloft upon it. The common 
house-spider, which always spins 
a horizontal web, and therefore 
could not trust to committing a 
floating thread to the wind, 
works on a different plan. She . 
walks round to the opposite side — 
from where she has fastened her Ta 
first web, carrying it with her, 
and then draws it up and 
tightens it, and as the whole 
strength of the web depends 
upon this first cable she, like all 
other spiders, crosses and re- 
crosses this, and tests it by 
swinging her whole weight on it 
until she is quite satisfied as to its 
powers of endurance. ‘Another 
spider, often seen on windows on a summer’s 
day, is the leaping spider ; and if watched it 
will be seen to justify its name by taking short 
leaps, frequently alighting on a fly or gnat, 
which it has previously marked down as its 
prey. It will jump in any direction, because 
it is always suspended by one of its own 
silken ropes, which it spins as it leaps, and 
by it returns to its former place. This spider 
makes a silken nest among leaves or stones— 
an oval bag, open at both ends. It uses this 
nest as a place of retreat during the winter 
or in bad weather, or when it is moulting, 
or tired from its hunting expeditions, for it 
belongs to the group of hunting spiders, and 
makes no net or web, though occasionally it 
constructs a tent. 

It is first cousin to the wolf-spider, which 
runs about seeking what it may devour, 
and living mostly upon the ground. It 
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|is very voracious, but also very brave, and 
defends its young and its house very courage- 
|ously. It spins no web, but it makes a 
silken tube inside some hole or cranny and 
this is its home when not engaged in hunt- 
ing. The eggs are laid in this tube, en- 
‘closed in a silken cocoon which the female 
carries about with her when she goes out 
to hunt. When the young are hatched 
they fasten themselves on her body, and 
there they live till they are old enough to 
shift for themselves. Spiders are not insects, 
though they have a great analogy with them ; 
they have no antenne and no wings ; they 
breathe by means of air-sacs; their eyes are 
generally eight in number, though some 
species have only six, and these eyes are 
grouped together according to the habits of 
the spider: those which live in tunnels have 
them massed close on the top of the cephalo- 
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leg terminating in a 
claw consisting of two 
hooks toothed like a 
comb; the mandibles 
end in a very sharp 
movable hook, at the 
extreme end of which 
is a small opening to 
admit of the passage of 
the poison from the 
poison-glands at their base. When a spider 
attacks a fly he pierces its body with these 
mandibles, pouring in his poison at the same | 
time ; when not in use he can shut up these 
fangs as the blade of a knife fits into its case. 
All spiders are provided with spinnerets, 
though, as we have seen, all do not make 
webs. These wonderful organs are placed 
near the apex of the abdomen, and are visible 
to the naked eye in the larger spiders ; when 


seen through a microscope they appear like | 


small flasks of gum, each covered with, innu- 
merable hair-like tubes, and each one of these 
minute tubes emits a line of inconceivable 
fineness ; these lines are twisted into one 


silken thread of more than a thousand strands 
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thorax, those which 
hunt have them scat- 
tered about so that 
they can see in every 
direction, while the 
eyes of nocturnal 
species are luminous 
and shine like cats’ eyes 
in the dark. Their 
hearing apparatus has 
not yet been discover- 
ed, though some species 
are said to be suscep- 
tible to the charms of 
music. They have four 
pairs of legs, arranged 
in manner 


SPS 


a circular 
round the body, each 
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at about a quarter of an inch from the spin- 
nerets. The wonderful fineness of this thread 
is, perhaps, the most wonderful thing about 
these creatures, who, in spite of all their 
cleverness and ingenuity, are nevertheless so 
cruel and rapacious, so murderous and unre- 
lenting, so terribly well versed in the art of 
murder, so well armed by nature with the 
means of pursuing it, so wily, so treacherous, 
that no wonder they are the terror of half 
the insect world. Nevertheless, some of 
them are beautiful, and all of them most 
interesting, as any one who has had the op- 
portunity of glancing into Mr. Blackwell’s 
splendid book on the “ British Spiders ” will 
agree. 


CHARITY EXPERIENCES 


OF A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 


By Tus Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, tate anp tast Cxariain or H.M. Prison, CLERKENWELL. 


PART I. 


N°? one could, I imagine, have been chap- 

lain of a metropolitan prison to which 
were committed, on remand or awaiting 
trial, in ten years about a hundred thousand 
men, women, and children, of all conditions 
and degrees of guilt or innocence, without hav- 
ing constantly brought to his notice cases in 


which the timely and prudent expenditure of | 


a little money would be productive of excel- 
lent results, in the avoidance of unnecessary 
injury or the prevention of an imminent re- 
lapse into crime. Both in prison and out of it, 
of course, one has to remember that almsgiving 
without an adequate knowledge of the case 
of the recipient is productive of more harm 
than good. Here, as well as outside, impo- 
sition and hypocrisy will be the weapons and 
the bread-winners of idleness; but most must 
hesitate to “try it on” with an experienced 
prison official possessing many means of 
testing the truth of a tale, though they may 
have successfully, and for long, practised on 
the credulity of others. Moreover, many 
were the cases of the lad or the lass, and 


even of the adult, who had been remanded 
not for actual punishment but in order that 
it might be seen what the chaplain thought 
of the case, and whether he could afford or 
procure any assistance to enable imminent 
evil to be avoided, or a fresh start to be 


made. “If you really mean well,” a magis- 
trate would often say, or “If you are brought 
to this state not chiefly by your own fault, I 
will send you to the House of Detention for 
a week, where the chaplain will at my request 


investigate your case and see what can be | 
Frequently three or four | 


done for you.” 
such “magistrate’s cases” would be received 
in a day, which would prove to the initiated 
that objects of sympathy are found in the 
police-court far more frequently than most 
people suppose, and that magistrates are 
philanthropical workers to an extent that is 
rarely suspected. One of the first things, 
therefore, was to have a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of all the societies, institutions, 
and individuals that either existed for the 
benefit of discharged prisoners or would not 
exclude them from their sympathy and help. 
The characteristics or peculiarities of each 
must be known, as hardly two cases in a 
month would be alike, and therefore the 
Home to which A might be sent would not 
be the best for B, and the Society to which 


|C might be recommended would certainly 
not take up the case of D. Then again, a 
prison in which all are unconvicted, and 
therefore allowed to be visited daily, instead 
of once in three months, by their friends, will 
naturally bring to light very many cases of 
terrible suffering inflicted on the innocent 
families of offenders. Doubtless from the 
fear of removing the restraint from evil-doing 
which arises from the thought of what the 
family will have to suffer in the absence of 
the bread-winner, very few societies include 
the families of those in prison amongst those 
they regard as lawfully their clients. Here, 
then, was a field for charity in which labourers 
were few, though their efforts were more 
required and less likely to be inoperative or 
misdirected than in the other. When, then, 
a knowledge had been gained of the classes 
needing help and the agencies for helping 
them, the need became apparent of a special 
fund from which those could be helped 
whose cases did not admit of the necessary 
delay involved in making application to some 
committee; or the amount necessary was 
almost too small for a formal appeal toa 
society ; or the case for some reason might 
be excluded by rules from the only available 
source of external aid. Therefore I made it 
known that I was ready to receive and dis- 
pense, to the best of my judgment, the alms of 
those who could not personally carry out the 
command implied in the words, “I was in 
prison and ye came unto Me,” Beyond an 
annual letter inserted in the Church Times, by 
the kind permission of the editor, I did no 
begging, and yet was never in need. Some- 
thing I earned by charging a small fee for 
temperance addresses or sermons ; and occa- 
sionally I lectured on prisons to bring grist to 
the mill. But the cause itself was so good 
that, chiefly from strangers, I received in 
the ten years of my chaplaincy over thirteen 
hundred pounds for the benefit of my friends 
and their friends. Once came in a donation 
of £100 from a stranger, once one of £50 
from one to whom I had been helpful in 
spiritual matters; but generally the sums 
were small. Looking down the pages on the 
debtor side I see some entries that may be 
of interest. Here is an anonymous donation 
of thirty shillings from three of the audience 
at the play entitled The Lights o’ London. “1 
ascertained afterwards that in this drama 
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the hero, unjustly sent to penal servitude, | was constantly in prison for intemperance or 
escapes and is sheltered and befriended, by | crimes of violence, seemingly incurable, and 


some in humble position, in a way that pro- 
bably suggested the exercise of more charity 
towards prisoners. I communicated this 
incident to Mr. Wilson Barrett, the manager 
of the theatre and chief actor in the play, 
thanking him withal for never staining his 
boards with any immoral or inane production, 
and lower down on the page I find a guinea 
was enclosed in a kindly letter from him. 


On the same page is an entry of thirteen | 
shillings sent by some penitents and matrons | 
in the Magdalen Home at Streatham, part | 
of which came out of sixpences that had been | 
given -to the girls at Christmas for the pur- | 
| times to make a good gamekeeper, might not 


chase of fruit and cake. Haud ignora mali, 
miseris succurrere disco, comes to my mind. 


Some of these had known what was the joy | 
of finding an unexpected friend in friendless- | 


ness, and gave this practical proof of having 
meditated on “Do as you would be done by.” 
Here is an item, “ Moiety of offertory at 
York Minster after the Assize Sermon;” 
here five shillings, the result of Lenten self- 
denials ; here come in loving companionship 
a donation from a well-known Unitarian, an 
offertory from a “ Ritualistic” church, and a 
collection from a Wesleyan Band of Hope. 


I hope I need only apologise for mentioning | and become a communicant. 


that of course I took no notice of creed in 
affording help. Here appear entries of profits 


} 


known in another prison as its terror. She 
could work if she chose like five, and if she 
did not choose, five could not have made her 
do a stroke. Anything I said was good- 


| temperedly received, and ignored ; but at last 


I discovered that a reformation, if possible, 


| was to be effected through her love for a 


daughter, who had happily been put into a 
Home for children, out of the way of such a 
parent, and was now of an age to leave it, 
though hardly fit, physically, for service or 
work. What a shame it was, I represented, 
that she should be ashamed to admit she had 
a mother! As an old poacher is said some- 


| the very knowledge of evil be used to guard 
the daughter from it? This struck her and 
stung her. She took the pledge, obtained 
laundry-work near me, received her daughter, 
worked till she became forewoman of the 
laundry, and then (it was in 1881), borrow- 
ing this sum of me to add to her savings, set 
up in business for herself. Now she employs 
ten women and has more work almost than 
she can do, has never broken her pledge, but 





has been a useful temperance worker in a 
| quiet way, and latterly has been confirmed 
Yet few who 
| knew her could for a long time believe in 
| her transformation. There was no probability 


made by the wood-chopping and paper-col-| that she would cease to cost the State some 


lecting industries in which I embarked to 
test some ex-prisoners, and to provide em- 
ployment for others who were not capable of 
more valid or skilled labour (but please do 
not ask me what are the entries in this 
connection on the other side of the book !). 
This half-crown comes as savings from giving 
up tobacco in Lent; and that, in a paper 
inscribed simply “ For the love of God.” This 
anonymously from “A sinner,” and that 
“From a converted youth.” This five shillings 
is from an ex-prisoner, and that eight shil- 
lings from a godly working woman whose 
son left me for five years’ penal servitude. 
Nor must I omit to notice a kind of entry 
that is not very frequent, “Repaid by So-and- 
so.” So varied is prison life that one gets 
astonished at nothing, but if there be an 
exception to this rule it is when loans are 
repaid, especially when the borrower has 
volunteered information about the weekly 
sum he proposes to remit. Yet here is the 
record of the faithful repayment of £2, which 
was certainly well laid out and has saved the 
State a large expenditure. There was a 
woman of much vigour in body and will who 


£30 a year for as long as she lived, and 
being so strong she would not so quickly as 
others drink herself to death. Therefore 
my £2 has already saved the State £180 on 
her account, to put things on the lowest 
platform. 

And here is another repayment by one who 
had been discarded by her husband and 
friends through her intemperance, which, 
added to a naturally weak and desponding 
character, had brought her several times 
under my care for attempting to drown her- 
self. At last I persuaded a magistrate to 
give her three months in default of bail (cruel 
only to be kind), that there might be some 
chance of getting the drink out of her, which 
the absurd maximum punishment of a month 
for being drunk and disorderly can never do, 
and obtaining her some shelter at the end of 
the time. I was soon enabled to get her 
a chance of regaining character and self- 
respect, and her livelihood in service. A 
strict hand on her had been necessary, but in 
good situations she has been ever since, and 
anything I ever lent in an emergency has 





been faithfully repaid. 
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A third entry of the same kind refers to 
a girl, friendless in England, who had six 
months’ hard labour for robbing her mistress 
of a watch. The day she was discharged I 
took her into my own service, as I should 
never feel comfortable without one servant 
with a history, nor be able to urge others to 
give a chance to an ex-prisoner if I did not 
practise what I preached. She has been “a 
handful” in some ways, but she is still in 
service near me, and there has never been 
a word against her honesty or diligence. 
Other items of this sort occur, but not with 
the frequency that I should desire, for I used 
to explain to borrowers that I had not much 
desire for repayment, nor an inordinate ex- 
pectation of it, yet if they did repay they 
would feel all the more comfortable, and 
enable me to give to some other lame dog the 
help over the stile that they themselves had 
sought and found. 

Most of the entries that are full of human 
interest, and bring before me a panorama of 
faces of all kinds, from the baby to the bur- 
glar, from the accomplished humbug to the 
heroic wife of the convict, from the coster- 
monger to the clergyman or doctor that made 
my acquaintance on the wrong side of the 
cell door, are of course on the other side of 
the book. They tell how the alms entrusted 
to me have been expended in such ways as 
the whole or partial expense of emigration, 
stock for costers and hawkers, paying for 
ships’ discharges or licences, fares to distant 
homes or employment, clothes to enable situ- 
ations to be entered on, redeeming or buying 
tools, lodging and sustenance while work is 
being sought, arrears of rent, outfitting and 
shipping lads and men, purchase of such 
portable property as a shoe-black box, an 
organ, a baked potato-can, a sewing machine, 
a cornet or a mangle, advertising for employ- 
ment, helping deserted mothers to pay for 
their babies, or deserted wives to keep the 
home together, grants or donations to Homes 
or Societies by whom my friends might be 
helped or taken in, boots and herrings, 
laces and oranges, gingerbeer and saw- 
dust—all mingle in admired disorder in these 
lines. 

The mention of sawdust reminds me to 
instruct others how little is sometimes neces- 
sary for a fresh start, and yet how impos- 
sible it is for some to obtain that little. An 
old man once begged some aid on discharge, 
else nothing but the workhouse or a relapse 
into crime presented itself. I gave him all 
he wanted, and he went away declaring I had 
made a man of him by the gift of one shil- 


| tion of so many fortunes. 








ling to purchase sawdust, his trade being to 
re-fill the spittoons in public-houses. As he 
never applied again, let us hope he is pros- 
pering ; and, after all, the amount far ex- 
ceeded the traditional two-pence halfpenny 
which has been said to have been the founda- 
And sometimes no 
pecuniary expenditure was necessary, for 
many of the kind gifts I received and dis- 
pensed were gifts in kind, clothing to wit, 
and boots both ancient and modern. Em- 
ployment might have been found, but the 
employer would not seldom have to say that 
the applicant must really have more decent 
clothes. Therefore I had my clothes store 
on both the male and female side of the 
prison. One day the good matron asked my 
aid for a decent but occasionally bibulous 
woman who was leaving us with a pros- 
pect of work; her raiment, however, being 
limited to four articles, of which two were 
her boots and the third a bonnet. Sometimes 
quaint articles were sent, and a tall white 
hat was so unsuitable for the retiring nature 
of the British burglar that, on the closing of 
the prison, I left it behind, to become, I sup- 
pose, the perquisite of the Home Secretary. 
A black dress suit again seemed at first a 
white elephant, but the day after its receipt 
a man from a county prison was commended 
to me by his chaplain. He had been dis- 
honest as a butler, but seemed thoroughly 
repentant, and now had heard of a place 
with a friend at a restaurant. The appro- 
priate costume was necessary and apparently 
unattainable; but my suit was the very thing 
and gained him the required start. After- 
wards I lunched one day at a coffee tavern, 
of which he was manager, and when last I 
heard of him he was factotum to a lady and 
had his wife and son with him in her house. 
Even the worst clothes that were sent came 
in happily to a ticket-of-leave man, who 
gained his living by repairing old garments 
and selling them to the poor. And in other 
walks of life very little, comparatively, was 
needed as initial help. To start a coster- 
monger or hawker from ten shillings to a 
pound was usually sufficient, as the amount 
of herrings, or fruit, or vegetables that could 
be carried in a basket or are needed to make 
a respectable show on a barrow (which could 
be hired for a few pence a day) is not, after 
all, very large. One who knew how and 
where to buy and sell could increase his capi- 
tal most days with a humble nest-egg, while 
a deaf ear should always be turned to those 
who think street-selling needs no experience. 
To apprentice lads to the fishing-smack busi- 
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ness at Grimsby, or Hull, or Yarmouth, is 
often an excellent thing ; and even when a 
sea-rig has to be procured in lieu of the rags 
of the vagrant or juvenile offender, the cost 
is not great. Looking down my accounts, I 
find that the first seven cases of this sort I 
notice required only twenty-five, thirty-four, 
thirty-nine, thirty-nine, thirty-four, thirty- 
one, and thirty shillings respectively, the 
difference arising from whether they required | 
more or less clothes, and whether they had to | 
be lodged and fed for a few days before they | 
could be sent off. Mr. Langmaid, the agent 
of the Metropolitan Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, 32, Chancery Lane, is an old 
blue-jacket and invaluable in this work. 
Others, being older, or inclined for deeper 
water, would be shipped on some coaster for 
a first voyage, or get a berth for a long trip 
if they had been afloat before, and here again | 
the expense would be little; ¢este such entries | 
as George B., shipped at £1 a month, fer 
£2 15s. 9d.; Joseph G., to Calcutta, as under- 

steward, £1 19s. 6d.; John McW., kit and 

shipped, £2 12s. 5d.; Ernest I. (a lazy, 

lying rascal he turned out) shipped, £1 17s. 3d. | 
Only, be it remembered, trouble and cost will 
be nearly doubled if not done through expe- 
rienced persons. I wonder if a rigorist in 
morals would shake his head over the record 
of such a transaction as giving a sovereign | 
to a ship’s steward to induce him to take a | 
young man as under-steward, whereby he got | 
a trip to New Zealand at £3 a month wages? 
If so, I shall be the recipient of several wags 
from the venerable pow, and can only plead 
that in many avocations what is called palm- 
oil is the only way in which foremen can be 
induced to regard favourably the claims or 
merits of aman. Emigration, with carefully | 
selected cases, is apparently more costly, but 

yet in the long run is the most paying of ways 

to helpa man or woman. Let a girl behave 

well in prison and then have training and a) 
further test in a Home, and she will very 
rarely indeed disappoint you or fail to do 
well abroad, where English servants are 
eagerly sought after by those who are tired 
of the Irish or German “help.” Of course 
they commonly marry very soon, but always | 
much more to their advantage than would be 

possible in England. In the case of men, 

none should be sent abroad, in fairness either 

to themselves or the country to which they | 
go, unless they have a good trade in their | 
hands or friends who have signified to you 

their readiness to receive them. Old hands 

try hard to be sent abroad, but only that 

they may escape the salutary and desirable | 





| is unable to resist the old ones. 


police supervision. Loafers who are “ready 
to do anything” (and able to do nothing) 
should be choked off promptly and decisively. 
Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare 


| currunt—(emigration changes scene but not 


disposition) some will infallibly quote. True, 


| but a man’s environment influences his dis- 


position, and to leave behind old companions 
and haunts is the only way in which many 
a one who is as much weak as wilful can 
have a chance of reformation, and he will not 
certainly seek out fresh tempters because’ he 
I have 
known some of those I have been enabled to 
emigrate to return foolishly, but I have not 
heard of one being in prison abroad (save a 
lad whom I myself did not send and would 
not have sent). The history of Australia 


_ shows that, if a fair proportion of those who 


were chiefly selected for badness have done 
well and helped to rear an edifice grand in 
itself and with a grander future, on the oppo- 
site principle of selection little harm or even 
failure need be anticipated. 

If this be so, little need we think of the 
passage money in comparison with the benefit 
to the person sent, to the country which he 
would not benefit by remaining in it, and to 
the country he may benefit by his labouring 
in the hopefulness that comes of a fresh start, 
under conditions altered for the better. And 
what is the cost? I observe J. D., an agri- 
cultural labourer, was sent to Canada for 
£3; 8. P. to Toronto (I expect sustenance and 
clothing swelled this amount) £10 6s. 10d. ; 
C. B., a lad recommended to me by a magis- 


| trate, to Canada, £2 4s. 9d. ; another strong 


lad to Canada, £5 3s. 9d.; a man to Aus- 


| tralia, where he had friends, £10 10s. 4d. 


With all one’s care and experience, of 
course, many names bring to mind utter 
failures to help a man who would not help 
himself, some cases in which one had been 
taken in, others of which nothing more has 
been heard ; but yet many things cause one 
to be thankful, not merely for the effort, but 


| for the success, and should encourage others 


(this is the object of this article) to do more 
than ever they have done to enable societies, 
or individuals in whom they may have con- 
fidence, to do more for discharged prisoners 
and the families of those in prison. Myself 
discharged from prison, to my great regret, 
I yet keep touch with various forms of this 
work, and shall be always ready to distribute 
alms, or to advise as to where alms can best 
be ‘sent, with a certainty of their being not 
merely thankfully received, but also pru- 
dently expended. 








A VILLAGE FACTORY-GIRLS’ CLUB. 
By raz REV. CANON HOPKINS, B.D. 


AX important question, raised by Miss 
Ellice Hopkins, viz., the proper relations 
between a girls’ club and “the lords of crea- 
tion,” the men, experience has gone some 
way towards solving. It is a thing hitherto 
unknown that ladies should take any part 
in the meetings or the management of a 
gentlemen’s club. The same principle ap- 
plies, mutatis mutandis, to a girls’ club. The 
men have no place in such a club, and by the 
very name and nature of the club are ex- 
cluded. Not even the clergyman, who is so 
ready to say humani nihilum a me alienum 
puto, must be admitted. The girls them- 
selves like to have it so; it is better for them 
and better for the council. 
needed, any lady or any girl can obtain the 


advice of any trusted and confidential friend or | 


pastor, without introducing him to the meet- 
ing. 


ing, or the meeting will overpower and 
silence him. In either case the outcome will 
be futile and most unsatisfactory. If a man, 
however wise, becomes the dictator of a girls’ 
club, he will make only a muddle and a mess. 
If the man is merely the echo or recipient of 
the more practical views of the ladies or the 
girls, he is much better away engaged in 
something which may be useful to himself or 
to others. At these social gatherings or plea- 
sant evenings the girls are unrestrained, if 
no man be there, and feel no distress on ac- 
count of their natural mistakes or failures. 


Nothing can be more admirable than a fac- | 


tory-girls’ club “ At Home.” Their courtesy, 
good sense, and refinement are all that can 
be desired. They take their cue from the 
ladies present, and every one is pleased and 
happy. The men, though not present, will 
be the gainers. If the tone of the girls be 
elevated and refined, they will find out the 
way to make the men follow suit. If we 
can by any means modify and improve the 
environment we shall without fail improve 
the qualities of the creature which makes its 
development within that environment. Im- 
provement by a process of natural selection 
is perhaps more hopeful than improvement 
by association in mixed gatherings, which, 
unless very judiciously managed, may prove 
embarrassing to all who take part in them. 
Another important question arises in eon- 
nection with a girls’ club. What is to be 
done during the summer to keep the club 


If advice is 


If aman does attend, one of two things | 
will happen ; either he will silence the meet- | 


II, 


in existence, and to promote intercourse 
amongst the members? Girls do not wish 
to be shut up in a room during the long, 
warm, bright summer evenings. Their lungs 
are panting for fresh air; their limbs are 
quivering with suppressed activity and girlish 
glee. Wherever it is possible it is well to 
hire a suitable field for evening recreations. 
The playground must be easily accessible, 
because a long walk after a hot day’s toil is 
oppressive, and seriously discounts the attrac- 
tion of open-air recreations. Three nights 
a week are found to be as much as the girls 
| themselves desire ; and when this is so the 
expense may be reduced by sharing the us 

of the field with a cricket club, the econ 
of which would take place on the alternate 
days. An army pensioner or some respcc- 

able old man may be engaged as custodian to 
attend to the ground, to take charge of the 
movable properties of the club, and to wait 
|upon the members. The ladies of the coun- 
| cil will arrange so that two of their number 
| shall always be present. Their assistance is 
‘necessary, and thoroughly appreciated, to 
start the games and amusements, to instruct 
the neophites, and to share in the joyous 
and innocent frolic. It is by no means dif- 
ficult to provide materials for such games as 
lawn tennis, archery, trap-and-bat, rounders, 
prisoners’ base, and such like. Swings, which 
are always popular, should always be pro- 
vided. They can easily be so fixed that they 
can be taken away and warehoused during 
the winter. Allowing for cold and wet even- 
ings, it will be found that a suitable field 
will be an attraction to members, and afford 
opportunities for healthy and feminine ex- 
| ercises thoroughly enjoyable, and elevated 
above the level of horse-play and romping. 
These outdoor amusements can be managed 
so as to exert a beneficial influence upon the 
girls, both in body and in mind. LEach one 
may be unconsciously acquiring habits of re- 
finement and self-respect, even whilst they 
are seeking relief from toil and care, and 
giving free play to their instinctive yearn- 
ings after relaxation and enjoyment. Why 
may not the girls’ club become a means of 
leavening the every-day lives of its members 
with a higher tone of feeling and of conduct? 
A good school undoubtedly acts in this way 
in any place. A good girls’ club may be 
expected to do the same. If it succeeds in 
this object, whilst at the same time it gains a 
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firm hold upon the attachment of its mem- 
bers, an esprit de corps will be developed which 
must have a lasting and most beneficial influ- 
ence for good of the highest kind. 


It is important to keep always steadily in | 


view that all intercourse between the ladies 
and the girls should be as unrestrained and 
as natural as possible. To attain this end, 
consideration and true courtesy are needed 
and must be cultivated on both sides. There 
must be no trace of patronage or condescen- 


sion on one side, and no exhibition of false 


pride and rude familiarity on the other. 
Some people possess a natural and unforced 
aptitude for adapting themselves to any and 


every situation, but every one who chooses | 


can exercise self-control, and make wider and 
broader the emotions of sympathy and love, 


which are never wholly absent from any hu- | 


man heart. A loving spirit will inspire and 
create a gentle demeanour and a winning ad- 
dress. True kindness does not consist in the 
attempt to obliterate the distinctions which 
mark off the lady from the working girl. 
These distinctions can never be effaced, so 
long as civilised society is maintained on a 
level higher than the coarse uniformity of 
savage subsistence. Attempts to introduce 
expensive amusements and late hours into 
the life of a factory-girl are more likely to 


create discontent than to make her lot brighter | 


and happier. As long as the club is aiming 
at results which are natural and fitting, it is 
doing a good work. Whenever its proceed- 
ings, owing to well-meant but mistaken kind- 
ness, overpass these limits, they are likely to 
lead to disappointment and perhaps to disso- 
lution. These reflections are based upon expe- 
rience, and are especially worthy of attention 
in connection with the “open” evenings of the 
club, and its preliminary or closing festivities. 

The rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of a club are best left an open question. 
The circumstances vary with every locality 
and with every kind of employment. Sim- 
plicity, brevity, and clearness are the best 
characteristics of good workable rules. Never 
make a rule unless a rule is imperatively 
needed. Never change a rule unless there 
be a nearly unanimous desire for the change. 
The committee and the council can always 
deal with little difficulties as they come to 
the surface. Rules are excellent as a guide, 


but are apt to become of little use for pur- | 
The inter- | 
pretation of a disputed rule will try the | 


poses of coercion and constraint. 


temper, the skill, and the wisdom of any 
council, and strain the bonds which keep the 
club in a healthy working condition. 


| Every one who has the management and 
| training of the young is made to feel the 
| vast importance of needful recreation and 
of amusements which are real and at the 
same time innocent. It is a fatal error to 
deny recreation to the young, or to make 
amusement impossible or unattractive. This 
may be done in more ways than one, and 
| often is done by thrusting recreation into 
holes and corners and inconvenient hours. 
Well-meaning people, good people, and mid- 
dle-aged people often fall into this error, 
almost unconsciously. They are apt to re- 
| quire that young people ought to like the 
| same amusements which they themselves like ; 
and they will take and enjoy the amuse- 
ments which they relish, and deny to the 
young the recreations which would be really 
enjoyable to them. Men immersed in the 
anxieties and in the keen pursuit of business 
| sometimes apprehend that to allow young 
men to amuse themselves is a sure way of 
| teaching them to be idle and worthless. But 
| young men and young girls, “golden lads 
and lasses,” have a craving for relaxation 
both of mind and body, as real as their 
appetite for wholesome and necessary food. 
To deny to them either the one or the other 
| is a sure method of inducing a morbid con- 
dition both of mind and body. Few things 
can be more demoralising to young persons 
than to be driven to seek their amusements 
on the sly, and as a forbidden thing. Even 
if the amusements they secretly and stealthily 
enjoy be in themselves innocent, they be- 
come a snare and a trap to the conscience, 
and superinduce a hang-dog feeling of shame 
and guilt. From this step downwards to 
amusements which are wicked and hurtful is 
easy. The bright and cheerful club finds its 
mission and its angel’s work in such a field 
as this. Why should we, who are more highly 
favoured, stand aside or pass by on the other 
side, whilst our girls are growing up into an 
|unloving and gloomy womanhood? It is 
| worth an effort to endeavour to realise, how- 
| ever imperfectly, the counterpart of Words- 
worth’s beautiful portrait of a girl— 





| 

| 

“ Benignity and homebred sense 

| Ripening in perfect innocence. 
e * = > 


A face with gladness overspread! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 

| A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 

| That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
| So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

| Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 

| Thus beating up against the wind.” 








AFTER RAIN. 


ENEATH the outspread purple of the pinions of the storm 
The sullen darkness gathers round the mountain’s gloomy form. 
A hush of expectation thrills the depths of forests dim, 
And silent are the haunts of song where rang the song-bird’s hymn. 


And a mist of tears, 
And a blinding rain, 

Shrouds the valley 
And hill and plain. 


Tumultuous sorrow, 
A storm of sighs, 
Drowns earth’s music, 

Obscures the skies. 


Joys we cherished 

Have left us lone, 
Hope has perished, 

Our birds have flown : 


The tempest dies in sunshine, and the lark impassioned springs 
From his covert in the heather with the sunshine on his wings. 
He has learned a braver carol while the tempest on him beat, 
And he soars beyond its shadow in his exultation sweet, 

Like a happy soul that cherishes the secret of the Lord, 

And ’twixt His loudest thunder hears the whispers of His word. 


And there are voices stealing 
Across the moor and plain, 

In balmy breath revealing 
The secrets of the rain ; 


Of spring’s triumphant issues, 
By storm and tempest crost, 

Of summer’s gorgeous tissues 
Which underlie the frost. 


Of joy’s pure weight of glory, 
Which underlies earth’s loss, 

Of summer’s endless story 
Beyond our wintry cross. 


A sense of Love’s completeness, 
Which underlies our pain, 
Enfolds us in its sweetness, 
Like sunshine after rain. 
CLARA THWAITES 
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THE SHORE 


Qj SRANCE it is that nature should depute 
tasks the most important to beings the 
most insignificant. Vast islands are raised 
from the depths of ocean by a mere zoophyte, 
little removed from the members of the 
vegetable kingdom ; upon the presence or ab- 
sence of a single small insect may depend the 
harvest of the year; and, as we have seen, 
a mere molluse, such as the piddock, acts 
and reacts upon the destinies of men and 
nations. Such creatures are in very truth 
the armies of the living God. Individually 
they are impotent, powerless either for good 
or for evil; in their hosts they influence the 
entire world. Their numbers give to them 
their strength, as many drops of water make 
up the sea before us. 

There is another point, also, from which 
we must view the work of such creatures 
as these; and, indeed, in less or greater 
measure, that of every created being. For, 
it invariably serves a double purpose, the one 
personal and selfish—in the strict inter- 
pretation of that term—the other affecting 
the world at large. No deed that can be 
done but has this twofold influence. The 
bird preys upon the insect, and so assists the 
growth of vegetation merely in supplying 
its own wants. The burying-beetle inters 
the dead mouse, and thus helps to purify 
the air while providing itself and its future 
offspring with food. The mole acts as a 
living plough, and benefits the soil while 
yet merely seeking for prey. 

And with man’s own labour the same; by 
the very conditions of our existence are we 
debarred from living for ourselves alone. 
The servant works at once for himself and 
his master, and, through his master, for a 
wide circle of his fellow-men; just as he 
himself benefits by the labour of thousands 
whom he never sees. The veriest misan- 
thrope bows unknowingly to the same uni- 
versal law. We talk much of independence; 
praise it as one of manhood’s proudest pos- 
sessions ; despise him who strives not earnestly 
to attain it. But no man is really indepen- 
dent at all. From the cradle to the coffin, 
his life is bound up with that of others by 


chains which he cannot break. He is| 
‘brought into the world by others; he is 


tended in infancy by others; from youth 
to age, in every act of every day, he is con- 
nected with a thousand others in a thousand 
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IN WINTER. 


different ways; and he is dependent upon 
others for the last sad offices of the grave. 
And the whole of animated nature is governed 
by the same far-reaching law. 
| Nature is ever before us; she has in her. 
| self the antetype of everything that we can 
|do. Wethink that we invent, to find that we 
only copy. Again, in the words “There is 
nothing new under the sun,” do we find, not 
merely a Scriptural metaphor, but the terse 
expression of a literal and positive fact. The 
terms “ originality,” “novelty,” are terms, 
and nothing more; they express abstract 
ideas, and that is all. The most that we can 
say is that there are plagiarists of two kinds 
—-plagiarists from their fellow-men, and pla- 
giarists from nature; and the latter we call 
poets, philosophers, inventors. 

Here is an instance of the case in point. 
These fossils in the cliff—are they not nature’s 
mummies? Five thousand years ago, when 
some inventive mind discovered the; secret 
of preserving a dead body from decay, men 
would have opened their eyes in wonder to 
learn that in this they were but following in 
nature’s footsteps. But was it not so? Be- 
neath their feet lay mummies far more per- 
fect than any which human skill could 
embalm, mummies which had lain there 
for years untold, and which for thousands 
upon thousands of years yet to come would 
resist the action of time, and preserve the 
similitude and much of the very substance 
of the beings whose existence they chronicle. 

Strange it is, too, to note how closely 
some of these fossil forms approach to their 
kinsmen of the present day. Here is a sea- 
urchin, not quite like those which we may 
find in yonder pool, but sufficiently similar 
to leave no doubt whatever as to its character. 
There are the rows of impressed dots, each 
showing where a spine has been, and there, 
closely adjacent, are two or three of the spines 
themselves, uninjured, although turned to 
stone. There are the faint lines which mark 
the rays, and show the manner in which they 
were welded together. There is even the 
mouth, with traces yet remaining of the five 
curious teeth ; and, were we to look yet fur- 
ther, we should doubtless find some sign to 
| show upon what food those teeth were last 

employed. Yet there are those who assert 
| that fossils are not really fossils at all; that 
|they were created, in their present form, 
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with the earth itself ; that they are, in fact, 
nothing more than mere illusions and impos- 
tures. Is it not extraordinary that even 
deeply thinking, religious men can hold such 
atheory as this; can believe that the God they 
worship has placed in our path such plausible 
traps to lead us astray? Records of that 
which never existed; mere eloquent false- 
hoods in stone ; lithographed lies engraved 
by the God of truth! The assumption 
carries its own refutation on the face of it. 
But there are other fossils besides that of 
our urchin. There are shells, not very un- 
like those which the sea daily scatters on the 
shore around us. Scallops, with their valves 
intact, but separated by an inch of solid 
chalk; whelks, one with the yellow band 
still brilliant as in life; and many others 
so damaged by the foot of the passer-by as 
to render identification impossible. The 
cliff is a veritable mausoleum of the remote 


past ; each corpse therein contained its own | 
Before us as we walk | 


perpetual tombstone. 
along is a page of ancient history, written in 
one of the dead languages of nature. 


quiring a scholar to read it, perhaps; but 
how great is the interest, how entrancing 
the story, to him who can decipher those 
wondrous hieroglyphics! 


Each fossil that 
he finds is a book in itself, a book which has 
numberless sequels, and which is itself the 
sequel to numberless others—the whole 
forming a great division of nature’s great 
library. 

The shore is rich in such volumes ; here at 
our feet are more—shells thrown up by the 
tide as it slowly retreated a few hours ago. 
And these have their own special interest. 
They are tales and records of to-day ; books 
that he who runs may read. 

But their significance is not the same to 
all. To one they are but as picture-books in 
the hands of a child, pleasing by their ele- 
gance and their brilliant hues, but teaching 
little or nothing ; to another, treasure-houses 
of knowledge and information, inexhaustible 
mines of wealth requiring but a few simple 
tools to work them. Is not he happy who 
can find profitable occupation for months and 
years in a few square inches of ocean sand ! 


One scarcely knows which to envy most, | 


the mind which can look back into the dis- 
tant past, and work out the history of beings 
which peopled the earth almost ere it had 


emerged from chaos, or that which, address- | 


ing itself to the present, can learn, and teach 
to others, the details of the wondrous scheme 


which gives to each living being its place in | 


the world of to-day. More enviable still is 


> 
ve- | 


the intelligence which can connect present 
and past, and trace the links and bonds of 
union between our latter-day creatures and 
their earliest and long-since perished ances- 
| tors, showing to us how in each epoch of the 
| world’s history animals performed their 
allotted tasks, and, merely in supplying their 
own wants and those of their immediate de- 
scendants, fitted both land and water for the 
habitation of beings higher and better than 
themselves. Most to be desired of all would 
be the prophetic vision which could peer into 
the far future, and tell us what life on the 
earth will be when we ourselves shall long 
have passed away. Will such foresight ever 
be granted to us? Shall we ever be per- 
mitted to read the future, as we can now, 
although dimly, read the past? If not in 
this life, yet in another ? 


| THe weeds of the sea have also their 
tale to tell. Are they not marvels of the 
vegetable world, drawing direct from dry, 
| sapless stone the life which they transmit 
in a higher form to the creatures which feed 
upon themselves? With their roots em- 
| bedded in the solid rock they flourish on, 
| extracting nutriment in some strange manner 
from that which seems utterly incapable of 
affording it, purifying and cleansing, by mys- 
terious chemical processes, the water in which 
they live, and reproducing in the sea the 
scheme and idea of that higher class which 
| contains their prototypes upon land. 
| And then their indescribable beauty! Even 
in this dull, cold winter-time, the little rock- 
pools are ablaze with magnificent hues. 
Waving, tender, delicate masses of brightest 
red and vivid green, relieved and set-off by 
other and more subdued tints too numerous 
to count up, their beauty enhanced and soft- 
ened by the water through which we view 
them. These are none of the coarse luxuriant 
growths which are thrown up in vast masses 
by every tide, but the exquisite, almost ethe- 
real flowers of nature’s submarine garden. 
They do not deserve the name of weeds at 
all; strange that we can find no better title 
for them. But then so few know of these 
delicate, graceful plants, so few ever see them 
in their rocky retreats. Nature exhibits her 
| scenes of beauty to all, but her choicest gems 
| and treasures she reserves for those who will 
seek them out. 
This pool, by whose brink we stand, is a 
submerged forest in little, comprehending 
| the graces and beauties of a square mile in 
the space of a square yard. It is like a peep 
| into fairyland ; a vision of scenes magical 
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and unearthly ; an aquatic grove lit up by 
coloured fires. And in and out among the 
stems and fronds flit dim and shadowy forms, 
now here, now there, and now for a time in- 
visible, moving to and fro without apparent 
effort, gliding through the water as though 
by simple volition. Hard it is to believe 
that these are nothing more than shrimps and 
prawns, transparent almost as the water itself, 
sporting in their native element. 

But the advancing tide drives us quickly 
back to shore, to show us amid strange sur- 
roundings a vast congregation of pearly and 
delicate shells. Here are the pinky, beautiful 
cowries, with their closely-ribbed sides, and 
their undefined suggestions of perfect and 
absolute purity. Here are microscopical 
whelks, scarcely larger than when they left 
the protecting egg-shells, each with its raised 
pattern of dainty ridges and bars. Here are 
delicate bivalves— 


* coloured like the evening sky 
Sorrowing for sunset ;” 


and here the ivory wentletraps, most grace- 
ful, perhaps, of all. And these white jewels, 
innocent of speck or spot, lie gleaming in a 
bank of coal; small broken coal thrown out 
by passing vessels, and left stranded in long 
ridges by every retreating tide! Strange con- 
trast, that of these stainless shells with their 
grimy surroundings, as they shine brightly 
out like glowworms in the night; and 
stranger still that the neighbouring beds of 
shingle, equally suited, to all outward seem- 
ing, for the reception of these gems of ocean, 
should scarce contain a shell in all their 
length and breadth! Is this mere caprice of 
the sea, one wonders, or is there some occult 
law which ordains that purity shall always 
dwell among dark surroundings, yet gleam 
the brighter by reason of its ebon setting ? 
Mingled with the coal, too, are traces to 
show that even in the sea that relentless 
struggle is carried on which ever dooms the 
weak to fall before the strong, the small 
before the great. The broken carapace of a 
crab; two or three fragments of shattered 


shell ; a sea-snail perforated by that circular | 


hole which tells of the attack of the dog-whelk. 
Relics of the great and endless battle which 
knows no moment’s respite, in which all alike 
are combatants, and which is incessantly 
waged without mercy and without remorse. 
We cannot escape from this great mystery 
of life and death; go where we will it is 
forced upon our notice. The world is “a 
world of plunder and prey;” everywhere 
tyranny, everywhere despotism. Earth, air, 


and water alike the scene of this terrible but | 








necessary conflict; terrible, from the awful 
slaughter which it involves ; necessary, inas- 
much as the welfare of nature’s creatures 
demands it. The weak are ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, the strong alone allowed to live 
and propagate their kind; and so the standard 
is kept up. Necessary, we cannot doubt ; but 
it seems a hard law. 

It has been said that nature recognises no 
extenuating circumstances ; that he who dis- 
obeys her laws, although with the best of 
motives, is yet inexorably doomed to suffer 
for his transgression. It is true; and true 
also that many are sentenced who have com- 
mitted no fault at all. Sentenced to perish 
for the good of others; hundreds forced to 
die that one may live. Again, it seems a 
hard law. 

The strongest argument put forth by those 
who hold that life, of whatever degree, is by 
its very nature immortal, is that in a future 
existence the guiltless victims of nature and 
of man may be compensated for the evils 
which they endured upon earth ; all wrongs 
may be redressed for them as well as for 
ourselves. “It is reasonable to conclude,” 
wrote Dr. Adam Clarke, “that as they can- 
not have the happiness designed for them in 
this state, they must have it in another.” 
And it seems a more merciful, a more logical 
doctrine, this of animal immortality, than that 
which would doom to annihilation every 
living being except ourselves. 

But are these crabs and lobsters to live 
again? Are the anemones and the jelly-fish, 
lower still in the natural scale, immortal too? 
Where is the line to be drawn ? 

We cannot draw it; our knowledge is not 
sufficient. Who can say even where the 
vegetable kingdom ends and the animal 
world begins? Who can say, apart from 
mere assertion, that plants have no conscious 
existence? Who can say that the flower, 
which opens for a few short hours its petals 
to the winds of heaven, or the mighty tree 
which for centuries spreads its branches to 
the sky, finds and feels no enjoyment in its 
life? With all our knowledge, all our long 


| . 
' research, we walk but in darkness after all. 


And yet in our presumption we commit our- 
selves to assertions concerning the unknown 
and the unknowable, and lay bare our ignor- 
ance even in striving to conceal it. 


AND so we wander on, taking here and 
there from sea and shore a text for our 
meditations, until the tide drives us from the 
beach, and brings these desultory musings to 
an end. 
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A Story of Chorister Vife. 


By SARAH M. S. CLARKE, Avrnor 


| 
CHAPTER IV. 


iene had passed away. It was a fine 
autumnal evening, and the west doors of 
the cathedral were opened wide, and the bells | 
were ringing out right merrily. Group after 

group of people, many of them working men 

and women with their children, thronged the 

brightly-lighted nave, until there was hardly 

a seat left vacant. But still new comers | 
crowded in and stood about the aisles, con- | 
tent if they could only gain a foot-hold in the 
building. For under the long, benignant 
rule of the Bishop and the Dean, the people 
of the city had learned that their great 
Mother-Church was the church of the poor 
as well as of the rich, and that their place 
was in their Father’s House, though their 
hands were horny and their clothes fustian. 

The annual Harvest Festival was being 
held, and the Dean was to preach that even- 
ing especially to working men. The single 
bell rang its sharp, impatient note, then 
ceased. ‘The organ sounded, and the proces- 
sion, headed by the choristers and closing with 
the Bishop, came winding from the vestry. 
It was a glorious service. ‘High and low, 
rich and poor, one with another” swelled 
the songs of thanksgiving, and made joyful 
melody to the God and father of them all. 
The Harvest anthem was the only music left 
to trained and practised voices, and the solo 
was sung by a brown-eyed boy of fourteen, 
who well maintained the credit of the re- 
nowned cathedral choir. 

The preacher was the same Dean as of old, 
Reginald’s Dean. The furrows in brow and 
cheek were deeper, and the once grey hair 
was now pure silver ; but the eyes were clear 
and penetrating still, the accents earnest and 
heart-searching as they had ever been. As 








he stood in that cathedral pulpit, teaching, | 
exhorting, and persuading, it was not difficult 
to guess the sources of his wide-spread influ- | 
ence over the hearts as well as consciences of | 
his hearers. The Bishop gave the final bene- | 
diction in low and tremulous tones—for more 
than eighty years had worn his strength and | 
bowed his shoulders; but still he stood among 
his people, to welcome and to bless. 
* * % se 


5 * 


The Dean sat in his library, beside a cheer- 
ful fire, and rested after the excitement and 
fatigue of a long and well-filled day. » Oppo- 
site to him was seated a young man of about | 


or “THe Mayriower Sronries,”’ ETc. 


four-and-twenty, with an open and intelligent 


| countenance and quickly-dancing, large, dark 
'eyes, which rested with an expression of 


loving reverence upon the Dean. 

“And so, Warleigh, you are really recon- 
ciled to a business life ?” 

“T believe so, sir. At first I thought I 
never could make up my mind to it, and I 
was haunted by the notion that I was for- 
saking a holy purpose and resolve. I do not 
feel that now ; indeed, in a wider sense, I do 
not think I have forsaken it.” 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

“As a boy, sir, my mind was naturally 
filled with the poetry of a cathedral life ; and, 
of course, had it been right for me to do so, 
I should still have preferred to carry out my 
youthful dream. But I think I may say with 
truth,” and the young man’s colour deepened, 
“that underneath the poetry there lay a 
deeply-rooted wish to be of use to those about 
me—to fight in the crusade against the sin 
and misery which I was not too young, even 
then, to feel acutely ; and I thought that to 
be a clergyman would be the surest if not 
the only way of helping others to a know- 
ledge of their Saviour, and so raising them 
from the slough of degradation to a higher 
and a better life. You know, sir, I had seen 
more than most boys of the sadder side of 
life, my father’s parish being so poor a one.” 

* And when and how did you come to 
alter, or, perhaps, enlarge, your opinion ?” 

“When I left school and began to learn 
the business, I had to see a good deal of my 
uncle’s workpeople. Many of them were 
respectable and decently prosperous; but 
others—and I fear these formed the larger 
number—lived in vice and wretchedness and 
squalor. They scoffed at all religion, perhaps 
because they felt it to be beyond their reach, 
or fancied that it was; and a clergyman, for 
them, meant much the same as a hypocrite. 
Their Sunday papers, and the low agitators 
who are always at work among that class, 
taught them this. It became my duty to pay 
their wages every Saturday night, and it 
often went to my very heart to stop the fines 
out of their pay—fines for absence almost 
always caused by drunkenness, and to see the 


|savage scowl on the hungry, sharpened 


features. As I saw more into the lives of 
these men, and gained glimpses of their 
homes, of their slovenly wives and neglected 
children, I began to think that a lay muis- 
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sionary might do much to remedy these evils ; 
and I also began to ponder seriously on the 
responsibility of masters towards their work- 
men. I need not say how much your occa- 
sional letters helped me, Mr. Dean, and I am 
now satisfied that my present place is the 
one that God intended me to fill, But I must 
not weary you, sir.” 

“Nay, goon; I am deeply interested in 
what you say.” 

“T think I am beginning to gain some in- 
fluence over the men; and now that my 
uncle has bought these Westland mills, and 
opened a branch business in this healthy, open 
country, almost within sight of these dear old 
towers, I have great hopes of better things. 
Why, I saw at least three-fourths of our 
men within the nave to-night. I should like 
you to see them, sir, as I have seen them on 
a half-holiday when I have walked over with 
a dozen or so to show them the cathedral— 
their mixture of wonder and new-born re- 
verence. 


clumsy boots, and seem half afraid to tread 
the matting on the floor. 
used to grimy slums all their lives, poor 
fellows; but I do believe they are more 


open to noble impressions than half the | 


artisans and rustics who have lived beneath 
the shadow of the towers, and within hear- 
ing of the bells, all their lives long.” 

“T think that very possible. Well, War- 
leigh, I hope to be no stranger among your 
men, and I can only feel thankful that I am 
to have such a helper close at hand. You 
see,” and the Dean smiled his genial smile, 
“we are to be fellow-workers after all, though 
not in the way we at first expected. You 
have a chaplain at the head establishment ?” 

“Yes, sir. My uncle appointed one about 
two years ago, and Robert writes me that he 
is doing useful work. Robert has my place 
now that I have the management of the 
branch. I am thankful that he was able to 
take it, for the old house is doubly dull to 
our uncle now that Aunt Maria is no longer 
there. I think her death had something to do 
with the present state of matters at the works. 
He has become much more softened of late.” 

“Do you know that I have heard from 
your uncle, Warleigh ?” 

“No, sir. Has he written to you?” 

“Yes; andif you were still in the choir- 
school I should hesitate to tell you what he 
says. But I think I may let you hear it 
now. He has sent me a cheque for £500, 
to found a scholarship. This is the begin- 
ning of better things at the grammar-school, 


They look up, and down, and | 
around, in silent awe, and then gaze at their | 


They have been | 


for doubtless others will follow the good ex- 
ample. He says there must be some good in 
the training that made you what you are.” 

Reginald bowed and blushed, but did not 
speak. “He says,” continued the Dean, “that 
he would have sent it sooner, but that then it 
might have been supposed that his motives 
were interested ; but as Willie must shortly 
leave the choir, he can have no family reasons 
for his action.” 

“That is so like my uncle; he has been 
very generous tous. He is going to bear the 
whole of Willie’s college expenses, Mr. Dean.” 

“Willie reminds me much of what you 
were at his age, Reginald. You will not 
grudge him his heart’s desire ?” 

“Grudge him? No, indeed, sir. I am 
happy in my work, and I trust that he will 
be equally so in his. I cannot tell you, Mr. 
Dean, how thankful I feel to be able to offer 
to my mother a home of her own again at 
|last. And sucha home! She has all that 
| she could want at Westland, and she busies 
herself among the wives and families by day 
and night. She says that it reminds her of 
the old days in my father’s parish, My 
| eldest sister will remain with my uncle until 
| her marriage, and then one of the younger 
ones will keep house for him in her stead. 
| But they both feel Westland to be like a 
home already.” 

“They are to be envied that sunny veran- 
dah, and the great lawn sloping to the south. 
It is one of the prettiest houses for miles 
round, and just nestled under the hill out of 
the way of the smoke from the works.” 

“T think we have a plan for lessening 
that, but it soon loses itself among the hills.” 

“ And sometimes in the Deanery garden. 
Well, come in to supper, Warleigh.” 

“And let me welcome back our favourite 
chorister,” said a lady’s voice, as the door 
opened, and the Dean’s wife entered. 

“ And my new colleague,” said the 

* * * * 





Dean. 
* 


And so my story ends as it began, with 
the cathedral—the grey cathedral, which has 
fostered so many holy aspirations and shel- 
tered so many noble lives, or sent them forth 
from her calm haven to fight the fight of 
good against the evil on many a distant battle 


plain. And still it stands in tranquil, sacred 
majesty, watching over the peaceful little 
city, meting out with its soft deep chimes to 
those who listen, and equally to those who 
listen not, the little quarters of hours which, 
succeeding each other in half-unheeded, but 
unlingering, relentless march, make up the 
measure of men’s earthly lives. 








GOD’S CHILD AND ITS FALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ How shall the young preserve their 
ways!” 
Lesson: Gen. i. 26—28. 
Text: “God created man in his own image.” 


EFORE we go further in the stories of | 


Moses, let us see what they teach us 
about the character of the God whose will 
made the heavens above us and whose kind- 
ness gave the earth for a home to dwell in. 

The first thing they teach about Him is 
that He made An Image of Himself. He 
wanted people to be religious, that is to 
think of Him, talk of Him, and love Him ; 
and how could they do such things till they 
knew Him? Those who see Him love and 


| marketing ; coming upon this little child- 
| company bythe end of the cough-drop barrow, 
|I stopped, and to be unobserved, bought 
| something from the barrow close to it, it was 
'acomb barrow. When I got home I was 
told that I had been cheated. Very likely I 
was, for I did not attend to the comb business 
at all. “Here,” she said, picking up the 
moist yellow morsels of sweet out of the palm 
of her hand, “Here! Here!” handing first one 
| to this and another to that. “ Here, Annie, 
| there’s a big bit for you,” she said as she 
| passed a piece to the palest of all the little 
| folks about her, who was leaning on a crutch. 
You would have to look at many better 
clothed sisters to find a worthier image than 


| was that little girl of that God who “opens 


reverence Him. All His character is so beau- | His hand and satisfies the wants of every 


tiful that angel’s beauty, the beauty of the 
city and paradise of heaven seem to look 
coarse and earth-stained beside it. His strong 
pure grace, the heavenly hosts fall down 
before and call themselves and heaven un- 
clean. But people on earth, walking through 
its fields and sitting in its houses, do not, 
cannot see Him. So He has made for them 
an image of Himself and filled it with virtues 
and nobilities and friendships and touches of 
His own character. He made it alive with 
purposes and loves and pities; gave it eyes 
to see and hands to handle and feet to run 
to save its beloved, and a heart to break and 


to rejoice; and then commanded that no | 
man anywhere should ever make any other | 


image. God created man in His own image. 
Men have made beautiful ivory images and 
images of gold, making their limbs seem 
alive, their eyes seem to look; but a little 
street child at its best is more like God than 
all the carvings of the world, carved by the 
skill and taste of the finest artists. 

Here is a little image. A pale street 
child, as poor as could be, was standing 
with a little crowd of eager half envious 
children around her, as pale and poor as her- 
self, biting a farthing’s worth of sweets into 


little bits, then putting them out of her| 


mouth into the palm of her hand. She had 
just bought them froma cough-drop barrow in 
the row of barrows of tin-ware, fish, brushes 
and combs, greens, jackets and caps, which 
line both sides of a poor crowded street, 
known as Leather Lane, London. I had 
gone down the street, as I often go to see 
the poor, the genial contented poor, at their 


|living creature.” And in the day of judg- 
ment that little Leather Lane child will be 
surprised to find, in spite of her dishevelled 
hair and the not very picturesque street 
she lived in, what fellowship she had with 
| the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ in 
| the doling of her farthing’s worth of sweets. 
She had, too, given those bits to God ; for 
all those little things, hungry and naked and 
sick, were also images of Him. In a little 
crowd like that, God is never far from us. 
What little Annie found so good, God found 
very good too. 

Again, there is much of God to be seen in 
this. Iwas once at a village May-day, and 
saw the little school-girls bring their contri- 
| butions to make the Queen of the May grand. 
One smiling mite brought a gillyflower, 
another a bunch of southernwood, another 
some bits of coloured ribbon, with a brooch 
that mother had lent, to sparkle on the May 
Queen’s brow. Some had strung daisies to 
be hung around the neck of the donkey she 
was to ride, and a plume of garden flowers 
to make his head fine; and they all pressed 
round the little favoured child. They shouted 
and danced as the decoration proceeded just 
as if it was all being done to them. Indeed, 
far more gleeful were those that brought the 
| gaiety than was the little lady whom they 
were to decorate, who seemed to have rather 
a grave sense of her glory. And when, all 
singing and smiling, they went marching out 
of the village school and round the village 
| green, and their fathers and mothers and the 

village farmer came running up to garden 
| gates to see, and even the geese stood up 
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from their grazing the roadside grass to watch. 
Joy knew no bounds, they almost screamed 
with it ; and not in all that glorious day in 


all the world was there a better image | way. 


of the blessed God, and how really He 
delights in the snow white hawthorn hedges 
and the spring-flowered meadows He has 
made, than was to be seen in those little 
blessed children. Those pure, strong, tiny 
hearts were the very pictures of His who 
when He had made His flowering trees and 
green fields beheld the works of His hands 
and saw them “very good.” 

It is not when graven images happen to 
be ugly and clumsy that we are forbidden to 
see in them images of Him. Images, grace- 
ful and wonderful as Phidias’ Jupiter, are all 
wretched caricatures of God compared with 
a troup of gleeful little children, genuinely 
happy in the works of their hands ; for God 
is a hving God who can take delight in what 
He has done, as did those children marching 
that day on the road round the village green 
by the side of their wonderful May Queen. 

No man, however cunning and skilful, can 
make an image of God ; because no man can 
make anything alive. 

More deeply beautiful are the images of 
God found in hearts which long to succour 
sorrow. 

A girl stood weeping great grievous tears 
over a book, a prize-book, which only a few 
minutes before she had received at her school, 
and which now she had just lifted up out of 
the wet road all dripping with mud. She 
had been going her hasty and happy way 
home, to tell her success to her parents, when 
the book fell, and now it was all covered 
with wet dirt, inside and outside ; for it had 
opened as it fell, and its pretty pages of 
pictures and bright red, gold-lettered cover 
were all soaked and smeared in a pitiable 
way. She had just begun to wipe it as best 
she could, looking through her big plentiful 
tears. Those dirty hands and handkerchief, 
that book, and above all that little face all 
crumpled up with unspeakable grief, and 
washed with rain and tears, standing there 
by the roadside, were a pitiable sight. 
Passers-by with their umbrellas up stopped 
to look, some stared a moment and passed 
on. But one, a boy in knickerbockers, with 
a little of the fortune of Jesus in his heart, 
at the sight, with quick sympathy took it all 
in, and he was full of sorrow for the girl. 
Instantly a high resolve came to him, seemed 
to come all over him, for he stood a little 
more erect than usual as he spoke with a 
frank and kindly voice. “Come home with 





me,” he said to the miserable girl, “and I'll 
give you one of mine,” taking the ruined 
prize into his hand, and at once leading the 
The startled little sorrower followed, 
and, as she saw a prospect of things being set 
right by somebody that was kind, began to 
sorrow less. 

“ Mother,” said the boy at the foot of the 
stairs, when he had reached his home, “a girl 
has spoilt her book in the dirt, may I give 
her one of mine?” The spoilt book was 
looked at by a mother half-proud half-amused 
at her boy’s proposal, and it was agreed that 
the best way would be to order at a book- 
shop another quite new copy just like the 
prize, then get a new school label with the 
girl’s name on pasted into it. And this was 
all done. The little man had not known 
much about shops and business, and was too 
young for such a plan to have occurred to 
him, but he was generous, and would pay out 
of his money-box all that it cost, and was 
very glad about it. He was a tiny yet an 
excellent image of His own beautiful maker, 
whose joy is to wipe away tears and bind up 
broken hearts. 

But he is the most rare and beautiful 
image of God who shows not love, and joy, 
and sympathy, and mercy simply, but who 
shows them all to his enemies. Little Annie 
leaning on her crutch was probably not an 
enemy of the little girl who shared the 
cough-drop sweet with her. The May Queen 
that day was not the enemy of those children 
rejoicing in her pretty finery, nor was the 
girl with the spoilt book and pained little 
face standing by the roadside an enemy of 
the boy who delivered her out of all her 
trouble; and it is not till we love our 
enemies and bless those that curse us, that 
we are fully like the good and great God. 
When we forgive and forget and bless mil- 
lions of times and every day; when our 
mercy endures for ever, then are we the 
most perfect images the world contains of 
the Lord God of heaven. 

There once was such a boy. No comrade 
ever lost His love, however evil that comrade 
was, however unthankful. Evil ways hurt 
and pained Him ; but He would not, could 
not be overcome of evil. He would forgive 
whether the bad asked to be forgiven or 
not; and He did it all so beautifully, again 
and again, if needs be, seventy times a day, 
all out of the fulness of His generous heart. 
Jesus was His name. He lived thus among 
boys in the home, the playground and school- 
room of Nazareth; and because of this, Jesus 
was the image, the express image of God. He 
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had joys for the joyous, sympathy and help 
for the sad, forgiveness, infinitely tender for- 

iveness, for the wicked. And He calls us 
to follow His example and be changed into 
the same image. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson: Gen. ii. 8—17. 
Text: ‘And Adam and his wife hid themselves.” 


Trees fall by being cut through with an 
axe, and at the last blow down they go to 
the ground with a crash, and the once 
upright tree lies on its side with its 
branches crushed and broken under it. A 
boy too falls, tripped up as he runs, sprawl- 
ing headlong on the ground and hurting 
himself. 

Adam and Eve fell, but not like that ; their 
bodies stood upright just as they did before. 
But that best and grandest thing that God 
had given them, a spirit like His own, that 
was spoilt. For peace they had anxiety ; 
for brave manly hearts they had cowardly 
ones ; for mutual respect and love they be- 
came find-faults and tell-tales—that is what 
we mean by their fall—they had somehow 
spoilt themselves ; and they knew it, and were 
very wretched about it. 

And how did it all happen? It happened 
thus: they did not believe in God. They 
believed that God existed, but that is not 
believing in God. They believed that He 
was kind, but that is not believing in God. 
To do as God tells us, that is to believe in 
God; but they did not do as He had told 
them. 

God said, “Thou shalt not eat of that 
tree.” But when He was not there and Eve 
saw that it looked pleasant, and seemed as if 
it would be nice, and felt intensely that she 
desired it, she took and ate. She did what 
she liked, not what she had been fold. And 
so did Adam. And then the thought of God 
frightened them. Paradise had gone from 
around them: they remembered it as a 
thing of yesterday. Its sky was still above 
them, its rivers and trees were still around 
them ; but something had happened, as if a 
mist or a cloud had passed over it all. When 
He warned them not to eat, God had known 
that it would be so; but they had not 
known. 

I want you to think much of this story, 
for the lesson of it is true of all the nurseries, 
and playgrounds, and schoolrooms, and gar- 
dens, and parks, in the world. Look at it | 

XVI—15 





well. There is a man and a woman, with 
ae blue sky above and the loveliest of 
worlds around, all their own; a present to 
them. They are there in good health, with- 
| out one soul to disturb them. They are 
| in a most delightful union with the animal 
| world: the birds and beasts about them are 
| all harmless, and all come to them at their 
call. The man has neither master nor slave. 
He is free; a wife for his dowry, the earth 
for his fortune, with its balmy air, and cool 
nights, and abundant fruits; not the film of 
a care crossing his brow. 

Suddenly all is changed. The same car- 
nation roses bloom and scent the air, but 
they are altered now; the birds sing the 
same old merry songs in the knots of green, 
but they do not sound so merry as they used 
to do. The same slender grasses and palms 
rise into the clear air ; and the mountain-tops 
glow with the vermilion and gold of the sun- 
down; the evening star peeps out of the 
violet east, and the same pretty moths go 
fluttering among the flowers; but, alas! a 
cruel change has come over it all. Food for 
their supper is there, but they do not eat it. 
Sward for their evening walk is there; but 
they do not take the walk. They go and 
hide themselves in a bush. At a friend’s 
voice they start. They cannot meet His 
face. They feel as if He was their enemy. 
The mere sound of His footfall frightens 
them. 

Now, what is the lesson in all this? All 
that was around them the day before is still 
around them, yet are they as miserable as if 
it were a million miles away. They need 
no words to tell them that they have fallen 
and that Paradise is lost. 

So in all this sight of misery, we learn 
that it is not surroundings which make us 
happy. “The way to be happy is to be 
good,” was a copy which I had set me to 
write between the small-hand lines of my 
copy-book when I was a schoolboy. And 
this is the very lesson which Moses set the 
Hebrews to learn as he led them from beau- 
tiful Goshen into the miserable droughty 
desert of Sinai. The story he told them 
was the copy-book lines, and the copy he set 
was this. 

And you know in yourselves how true it 
is. There are days when you sing for gladness, 
the world seems full of joys ; and there are 
other days when it seems emptied of joys 
and full of miseries : the nursery is an abom- 
inable prison, your brother and sister are 
very nasty, your mother is most disagreeable : 
the flowers in the jug on the table have 
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neither beauty nor fragrance, and you wish | 
that laughing little child in the picture painted 

on the wall would not “grin so”—you’ve a | 
good mind to tear it down—you make baby | 
scream with pinching it. Everything is | 
disagreeable and nasty, for you are so. The 
next day you are all right again, and your 
sister is not a nuisance, baby is a darling, 
that picture on the wall is jolly, and you won- 
der where the bunch of roses and carnations 
in the jug came from. “ Aren’t they sweet !” 
you ask as you put your nostrils to them and 
take a great sniff of them. And why this 
change? The walls and floor of the room are 
the same ; the same sunshine peeps through 
the window ; the same little faces are around 
you. It is the same mother’s voice which 
is calling you, making music to-day, which 
only vexed and angered you yesterday. 
What is it that has changed? It is you, 
nothing else; you have changed: you are 
a better child, And as the spirit within 
you is beautiful, everything else is beautiful. 
You are good, so the world you live in seems 
good too. The way to be happy is to be 
good ; that is it. 

And Moses’ story tells us why this is so. 
It is because we were made in the image of 
God, who is the ever-blessed God, rejoicing in 
the things around Him, only because He is 
the ever-good. We may be poor or rich, 
slaves or masters, we may live in Goshen or 
in a stony barren desert, all that matters 
little; we are only blissful as we are good, 
like our Maker and Father in heaven and 
His Son Jesus of Nazareth, who went His 
way in His little coat and boy-carpenter’s 
cap, and found His paradise in His honest 
labour and His pure and kindly heart. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson : Gen. ii. 8—17. 


ane “The Lord God did make coats of skin and clothed 

You remember how that when Adam had 
sinned, his life became a misery to him. The 
old paradise was all about him; the calm 
evening shadows fell, the dews gathered in 
the blooming flowers, the birds sang, the sun- 
set was all glorious with gold and crimson 
fires just as usual ; but, for all that, Adam was 
miserable. The things around were bright 
and beautiful as ever, yet the soul of him 
was so unhappy that the nicest thing in all 





the place was a thickly-leaved bush where he 


could hide himself away. He was like many 
another young beginner in life since his days 
(for begmner in life as to years and know- 
ledge Adam still was), who gets anywhere 
he can out of the way of the father he has 


| disobeyed because he is tormented with fear. 


No longer did things seem beautiful, for he 
himself was wretched. It wasasound which 
made Adam run to a_hiding-place—he 
heard a footstep! It was a calm and soft 
footstep, yet did it fall on his ear like doom. 
It was Adam’s Father who had come at 
evening to look on the face of His child and 
to talk with him. But something had madea 
coward of the child, and he runs away. The 
footsteps stop, and the visitor speaks; He 
calls for Adam. At the sound of the voice he 
is half comforted. It has only to call once, 
and the timid, hopeless heart is won almost 
to courage: its “perfect love casteth out 
fear.” Can you not almost see in fancy poor 
Adam and his wife on hearing the voice, 
peeping out of the leafy bush which closes 
them in from head to foot, a gleam of hope 
breaking faintly over their pale faces? For 
the sound of that voice had told that what- 
ever their God might be, He was not venge- 
ful: grief sounded in it, not wrath. It was 
not as they had feared: they were hiding 
from one who still loved them. So then 
they began their confessions. The goodness 
of God had led them to repentance; its 
sound in His voice had done it. ‘We were 
afraid and hid ourselves,” they said. They 
knew that it was all wrong of them to have 
done as they had done. 

Then the story pictures the Father and 
the children together, standing by each other, 
and the Father looking at the children 
as though in doubt as to what has hap- 
pened to them, yet sure that something 
has happened, says, “Why this fear? 
How comes it about?” Then I see 
the two culprits tell their tale with bended 
head and heaving heart, looking on the 
ground, a mist before their eyes. “I did 
eat,” says Adam. “I did eat,” says Eve. 
“Tt was Eve who tempted me,” says Adam, 
too ashamed to have done it of himself. “It 
was the serpent that tempted me,” rejoined 
Eve, still passing away the disgrace she felt 
the conduct had been. And God believed 
them both and acted, too, on their truthful- 
ness ; that was a little more cheer for them. 
Then God tells Adam all the change that his 
changed heart means; for God knows all 
which awaits man on the morrow. A spoilt 
heart meant a spoilt future. To a good 
heart, happy as it digs and delves for its 
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daily bread, briars are snow-white with | 
myrtle bloom, and deserts are like gardens | 


of blossoming roses. How good it is to be 


good ! 


Then He spoke to the woman who had | 


spoilt her soul and her home. She would 


have trouble and anguish with her darlings, | 


and weepings, as if weeping out her heart, 
and piteous, dreary pain. Of sin, come all 


children’s evil thoughts, hard words, fierce | 


passions and selfish deeds. The ways of 
Cain and Abel are future things now. Poor 
soul, she will know the woes of sin when 
she has a nursery. 


God is not vengeful ; He is very pitiful, and | 
In ex- | 
change for their aprons of fig-leaves, He makes | 


treats them both with great respect. 


them coats. The first consequence of their 
sin was shame, and that very shame He 


would cover for them; the apron was not | 


enough—the Lord God made them coats 
and clothed them. 
fallen life. 
way; yet was the sinned against quiet 
and kind. His voice taking away the sinner’s 
fear; His handiwork covering the sinner’s 
shame. 

Then He sent Adam and Eve out of para- 
dise ; but, in truth, he only took from them 
what they had already spoiled: they must dig, 
and sow, and plant elsewhere. 
them both their bodies, fragrant flowers, sing- 


ing birds, the hush and stars of night, the silver | 


moon and shining sun, and fruits for food, 
and, above all, He left them to each other, 
with the free use of their limbs to work, 
and live as best they might in a vast, 
fruitful, and splendid world. Oh, dear chil- 
dren, how good it is to have such a God! 


And how good it must be to know and | 


please Him and be like Him, full of tender 
mercy ! 


Now, is not this a beautiful story /—and | 


this is the story of the Fall. It is especially 
a story for children, for Adam and Eve were 
but children, born yesterday and knowing 
nothing. They knew that they were doing 


wrong in doing what they were forbidden to | 
do, but they had no idea what good one sin | 


can destroy. 
It is for children, too, because children 
cannot learn too early the foolishness and 


blundering mistake of wrong-doing. All the | 


world is changed by our hearts becoming 
bad. A bad heart is miserable in a paradise, 
nor can children learn too soon how pitiful 
and kind and helpful God is to the foolish 
evil-doer, 


And so began the | 
All was sad in its simple) 


But He left 


FOURTH EVENING. 


| Opening Hymn : “ There’s a friend for little children.” 
| Lesson : Gen. iii. 1—4. 


Text: “And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall 
not surely die.” 


The text I have taken tells of the first 
temptation in the world. It is a suggestion 
to presume on the goodness of God. “ And 
the serpent said, Ye shall not surely die.” It 
is just like the first temptation of Jesus, for 
that too was to presume on the goodness of 
God. “ Oh, God is very kind to His children. 
| If you fling yourself down He'll not let a 
stone hurt you,’—that was what the devil 
said to Jesus on the pinnacle of the Temple. 
“Oh, God is very kind. If you eat the fruit 
He'll not let you die,”—that is what the 
devil said to Eve in the garden of Eden. 

Jesus, you will remember, tells us that 
when a king’s subjects do wrong the king is 
very angry with them, sends constables, 
brings them before a judge, and shuts them 
up in prison. But that is not the way of our 
Father in heaven ; for we do not break His 
laws simply when we do wrong, we break 
| His heart, and broken hearts do not act like 

kings and constables. It is this which makes 

sin against God so exceedingly sinful and 
shameful. God cannot lock sinners up 
and let them alone, leaving them to them- 
selves, as a king can, and go about happy all 
the same. He must live for us; will keep 
us from injuring ourselves; and if we will 
not be kept, try to get us whole and well 
again. He cannot find in His heart to do 
anything else. You shall see this beautiful 
fact, which the tempter so wickedly used to 
beguile Eve to have her way, and eat the 
fruit she so liked the look of—beautiful fact 
it is, though it was wickedly used. You 
shall see it all in a parable which I will write 
for you out of my own heart, and I know it 
is true of the best of fathers, and therefore 
it is true of God, for in the first line of the 
Lord’s Prayer Jesus says so. 

A little boy was caught trying to slide 
down his father’s staircase banisters, and 
they brought him to his father. With a 
terribly grave and earnest face his father 
said, ‘“‘ My boy, you must not; I forbid you. 
You'll fall and kill yourself.” He was very 
pale and anxious and tender, but very firm 
as he said it. The little man only fancied 
the good side of his proposed banister-ride, 
‘the glory of fast and smooth motion ; but 
| the father saw also the evil side—those two 

little bright eyes possibly closed, those 
| straight little limbs in their knickerbockers 
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all crushed and broken, those rosy little lips 
pale and streaked with blood. He saw that 
little figure moaning and struggling for life, 
then calm on its little bed, dead. He knew 
the good, but he knew the evil too, and it 
was as if his heart was breaking at the news 
of his little boy’s folly. ‘“ You must not ; 
you'll kill yourself. Do you hear me? you 
must not!” 

The child listened, but he was an unbe- 
liever. He has not been many years out of 
the little nest of his bassinet and knows, 
compared with His father, just nothing of life. 
He eats the food that father’s strength and 
wisdom have earned for him, and is the strong 
and healthy boy that he is only because his 
parents have secured him from sicknesses. 
There is not in all the world such generous 
thoughtfulness on his behalf as that which, 
with the vision of his mangled little body in 
his mind, is speaking to him there, and looks 
so pale and earnest. 

With that emphatic, “You must not,” 
ringing in his ear, the little man went away 


to his nursery and did not ; till one day, when ! 


nobody was there, he looked at the polished 
rail, thought it terribly good and much to be 
desired. Who ever had resisted a tempta- 
tion like that? And he said to himself he 
would have a taste. He strode the banister, 
slid, lost his hold, screamed and fell, down 
through the air, on to the marble pavement 
of the hall below. Sitting in the dining- 
room, his father caught the little scream 
then the terrible thud. Starting from his 
seat, in an instant he was through the door 
into the hall, there to see his worst fears: a 
little figure lying on the ground, in a sailor 
suit, his legs crushed under him, stunned and 
senseless. And he was the most wretched 
man in the world. He picked the little 


figure up and murmured, “My boy. My 
boy.” But no answer came. 
All the house was in confusion. “Put on 


my hat!” he said. “Open thedoor!” It was 
done, and away he rushed through the street 
to the nearest doctor and laid his darling 
gently down on the doctor’s sofa, and then 
burst into tears such as he had never cried 
in his life before. “Can anything be done ?” 
he pleaded as the doctor looked on the 
motionless little form with its little lips apart 
and eyes open but sightless. ‘Can any- 
thing be done ?” 

“ He is not dead,” the doctor said ; it was 
all he could say of him. 








Striding the banisters at the very top to 
slide down to the bottom, he had happily 
come quite half-way down in safety ; then’ he 
had lost his balance, screamed the little 
frightened scream his father had heard, and 
had fallen on tothe hard marble slabs not 
very far below, and now, though unconscious, 
lying as dead, he was not dead; but death 
had set in. ‘He is not dead,” fell on the 
father’s heart like hope from heaven. In 
the awful presence of these consequences of 
sin that eager love of his which had pleaded 
all in vain, “ Thou shalt not,” was all sorrow, 
compassion and anguish, and, oh! how he 
longed and prayed that every word he had 
said about the boy killing himself, every 
letter of it, might be untrue. 

All that it could do, that father’s soul had 
done, and was doing, to save death from be- 
ing death. Had it not done so; if, when that 
little scream was borne to his ear he had sat 
still and said, ‘Oh, it’s his own fault,” he 
might have been a constable, or a sheriff, 
but he could not have been a father. But 
he had been made a father, in the image of 
our father in heaven. And his little dis- 
obedient child was his child still! Warned, 
entreated, forbidden, but all in vain; yet 
what of that? He had not saved from the 
fall, but he may still save from the last con- 
sequences of the fall. Not he may, —he 
must. ‘Oh, for my child’s life!” all that 
is within him cries out. 

And the child’s life crept slowly back. 
No cost, no care was spared to keep that 
little man for his home, even though only 
a life-long cripple. And what a happiest of 
days that was when, after weeks of danger 
at the doctor’s house, once more at home a 
prisoner on his own little bed, he opened his 
feeble arms for his father, and kissed him and 
smiled. ‘And what was that later day to him 
when hand-in-hand they walked out together 
in the garden again, and his child could run 
after a ball! The sky and the flowers had 
their old beauty once more. He thanked 
God and was happy. 

A father is the image of God. Death 
is in all sin “when it is finished!” But 
God does not, cannot leave us to ourselves 
and let it finish, When we will not be- 
lieve His wise commandment, all spoken 
in infinite love, and be saved, and we sin 
and wrong our souls, grievously, bitterly, 
terribly still, but in new ways, God seeks 
to save. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
SOCIALISTS AT CHURCH. 


OCIALIST leaders make a great mistake when 
they suppose that the way to produce popular 
sympathy is to demonstrate at church. Those who feel 
most deeply the injustice and the suffering against 
which Socialism protests, and for which it professes to 
have found a remedy, will be estranged by conduct of 
this kind. The law protects congregations of Chris- 
tian people engaged in the act of worship, and those 
who annoy or disturb them should at once be taught 
that by their actions they are breaking the law— 
that churches and chapels are buildings for worship, 
not for expressing opinions or drawing attention to 
grievances. When men are foolish enough to go in 
an organized body to hiss during the prayers and 
howl at the eighth commandment, such an outrage 
will be promptly and sternly punished. We should 
say the same if these men were to disturb a Posi- 
tivist gathering or an assembly listening to an Ora- 
torio: the religious question has nothing at all to do 
with the matter. The very existence of social order 
is at stake when the right of a meeting to peace is 
violated. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


It is strange that the project for establishing a 
Church House in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee has been received with such apathy even 
among the Church’s most loyal supporters. Almost 
all the bishops were in favour of the plan; the com- 
mittee was large and influential, and yet contribu- 
tions are coming in by dribblets, and unless more 
enthusiasm is stirred, the scheme is doomed to failure. 
The fact is, that the value of such a building is not 
appreciated till people have learned it by experience. 
It would not only serve as a lasting and splendid 
memorial of that great spiritual revival which has 
given new life and vigour to the Church during the 
last fifty years, both at home and abroad, but would 
also prove a centre of life for work in the future. It 
would be a central office for information and refer- 
ence; would gather together the tangled skeins of 
organization ; serve asa great storehouse for records ; 
while it would also provide suitable rooms where the 
Houses of Convocation and all their committees might 
meet, relieving them from the unpleasant necessity of 
transacting all their business in rooms sometimes 
hired and sometimes lent. At present the Church of 
England is in the anomalous position of being the 
only religious body in the country without a habita- 
tion and headquarters of its own. To make the 
building beautiful as well as convenient a large sum 
will be needed, and to support the General Com- 
mittee in their work a Ladies’ Committee has also been 
organized, with the Duchess of Westminster at the 
head, and with Mrs. Benson and Mrs. Temple, the 
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wives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London respectively, as its Vice-Presilents. 
They appeal for aid to all the women of the empire, 
and contributions may be sent to Mrs. Benson, Lam- 
beth Palace, S.E.; Mrs. Temple, Fulham Palace, 
8.W.; or to the Treasurers, Church House Fund, 
2, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren took a very wise course when they arranged to 
prosecute the surgeon and his wife near Shrewsbury, 
who had been guilty of such revolting cruelty to 
their little daughter. The sentence passed upon 
the offenders was no doubt too light, but the prac- 
tical punishment suffered in the loss of reputation, 
home, friends, and fortune, makes complete amends 
for any leniency shown elsewhere; and neither the 
weak and cowardly wretch nor his cruel wife are 
likely to forget the few moments of suspense during 
which it was uncertain whether they would be con- 
veyed from the dock to the prison. But the special 
point to which attention should be drawn is the fact 
that the Society by their action in this case have shown 
distinctly that they do not lay down one law for the 
rich and another for the poor; that they do not 
tolerate among the educated what they brand among 
the ignorant. This absolute impartiality is the only 
true policy, and when this even-handed justice is 
recognised, the Society will gain increased confidence 
and support in its work. It is the newest and most 
vigorous of our English philanthropical societies. 
Its office and shelter is at 7, Harpur Street, Theo- 
bald’s Road, London, W.C. ; Secretary, Dr. David 
Buxton. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The craze for prize competitions is coming to be 
a public scandal; in fact, as now conducted, most 
of these competitions are mere gambling lotteries. 
When the puzzle is genuine and the award fairly 
made, there is no cause for objection or complaint ; 
for then it is a good exercise for patience and inge- 
nuity, wherever there are people who have leisure 
time to spend in occupations of the kind. But the 
same plea cannot be urged when the puzzle is made 
so simple and self-evident that any one can see the 
solution at a glance, and when it is stated in the 
announcement that the prize will be given to the 
envelope ‘‘ first opened,” that contains the correct 
answer. When aclergyman invites people to dis- 
cover a girl’s name hidden in the letters ‘‘ Ecila,”’ 
or when a hosier promises a prize for the interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘ Aecm Sralcol,’’ the whole thing is reduced 
to a lottery, and the problem is, not who shall send 
the correct solution, but whose envelope shall be the 
first chosen from the pile. Of course, the choice 
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may be left to chance, but in very many cases it is 
obvious that there may be dishonest collusion. Those 
who are foolish enough to enter for competitions of 
this kind, and to pay their fees, hoping that their 
shilling will bring in a pound, might just as well 
go to the gaming table at once and stake their money 
there. The method chosen is a little different, but 
the spirit that animates those who seek gain in this 
way is exactly the same; and the issue is the same 
too, loss of money and loss of peace. 


A MISSION CAMPAIGN IN LONDON. 


Repeating the experiment of last year, though on 
new ground, the Church Missionary Society has 
organized a great series of meetings to be held simul- 
taneously in all the London parishes, including the 
suburbs. Every quarter of the great metropolis 
will be reached, and the claims of the Heathen and 
Mohammedan world upon the Church of Christ will 
be set forth by a perfect army of speakers and 
preachers. In fact, it might be said without any 
exaggeration that all the most powerful advocates 
of Missions to be found in the English Church have 
been enlisted for service. A combined effort of this 
kind is sure to touch the sympathies of very many 
who are not reached by ordinary meetings, and 
cannot fail to awaken fresh interest and devotion in 
others. Last year, quite a wave of missionary 
enthusiasm rolled over the land, partly due, at any 
rate, to the effect of the simultaneous meetings. All 
will hope that this plan of campaign may be even 
more successful, and that it may thoroughly stir the 
Churches of London and rouse them to put forth 
their full power. 


SISTERHOODS AND THEIR PERILS. 


The great case which has been recently occupying 
the attention of our courts of justice, and seems 
likely to trouble them again before long, has hardly 
more interest for lawyers than for the laity. The 
principles involved in the suit brought by Miss 
Alleard against the Lady Superior of the Sisters of 
the Poor are wide-reaching and affect us all in various 


degrees. Most people will agree that the Judge’s 
decision was wise and fair; for surely it would be 
most dangerous to allow gifts made in the most 
deliberate manner to any society, left unchallenged 
for years, not disputed at first even when the donor 
had left the Society and entered another, to be re- 
voked after so long an interval: such license could 
have been justified only by the clearest possible 
proof that undue influence had been used to force 
the donor into unwilling or ignorant generosity. 
If any other view should be maintained, think of 
the endless litigation which would at once ensue! 
Who might not then appeal to the law to regain 
possession of what they freely gave away? But 
this has not been the only point of interest in 
the case. We have had a pitiable picture of the 
religious life as spent in a cloister revealed to us, 
with all its idle austerities, its sad degradation, its 





terrible abasement, its artificial attempts to suppress 
the will and to surrender self. And we have seen 
how useless and vain the effort is; how the small 
and unworthy jealousies and heart-burnings make 
their way in and find their home even in seclu- 
sion; how the world is in the soul and cannot be 
shut out by walls and bars; how impotent the 
mechanical routine is to satisfy the longings of our 
inner self, and how the soul that has sought a home 
in one arbitrary system of man has to spread its wings 
and take flight again, perhaps to meet the same dis- 
appointment once more. 


GAMBLING AT SEA. 


Those passengers on the Cunard liner who pub- 
lished a protest in the Times against the gambling 
carried on during the passage discharged a most 
important though unpleasant duty, for which they 
deserve the gratitude of all those who travel by sea 
themselves, or have relations and friends crossing the 
ocean to distant lands. There is always a natural 
reluctance to censure even indirectly those to whom 
you owe the safety and the comfort of a long voyage, 
but personal gratitude must give way to public duty; 
and the only way in which the scandalous practices 
which infest our great steam-ship lines can be sup- 
pressed is to mark down and publish each case as it 
occurs. Loud and open protest is the one remedy. 
To allow the evil to go on unchecked would be terribly 
dangerous, for in the monotony of a sea voyage the 
temptation to play hard and high is unusually severe; 
and on every vessel there will always be young men 
without much self-control or knowledge of the world, 
to whom loss means absolute ruin. And also while 
we are bound to protect those who need to be saved 
from their own folly, we ought not to forget the 
comfort of others who are compelled to witness scenes 
of passion and greed enough to disgust any sensible 
man, without any possibility of escape till land is 
reached. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The movement in the direction of mission work at 
home, which had its rise among a section of the 
Church of England a few years ago, seems to be 
spreading among the Nonconformists as well. The 
Wesleyans are still pressing on their preparations 
for their great London campaign of next year, while 
within the last few weeks two Congregational minis- 
ters of high reputation have given up important pas- 
toral charges to devote themselves entirely to evan- 
gelistic work. For service of this kind Mr. Balgarnie 
and Mr. Hallowes are specially qualified, and it 
would be a thousand pities if they had allowed any 
obstacles to stand between them and their work. 
But others who may be tempted to follow in their 
steps should remember that the powers required by 
the pastor and the mission-preacher respectively are 
very different, and that a man who has succeeded 
admirably in one kind of work may fail deplorably 
in the other. Let them test their powers and make 
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sure of their ground before finally committing them- 
selves to a hazardous though noble undertaking. 


IT.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
EMIN PASHA AND UGANDA. 


While all eyes are turned fowards Mr. Stanley and 
the expedition he is leading to the relief of Emin 
Pasha, the Rev. R. P. Ashe, whom we all welcome 
back from his perilous post at Uganda, makes an 
earnest appeal that the expedition may also render 
assistance to those in sore straits at Uganda: in other 
words, that it may deliver Mr. Mackay, and procure 
liberty of worship for the native Christians ; or fail- 
ing that, Mr. Ashe seems to think that it is our duty 
to bring these natives away and place them under 
our protection in some other home. If the com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society had 
accepted these views, it would have led to serious 
peril in the future; but happily, sober sense and 
sound principle have prevailed. They express a 
hope that the expedition may promote the safety of 
Mr. Mackay and freedom of worship in Uganda, 
but they are most careful not to associate themselves 
with a military expedition intended to secure these 
ends, and do not countenance for a moment the idea 
that missionaries can claim any special protection 
from the English Government. Mr. Cust, one of 
the most influential members of the Society, throws 
all his influence into the same scale. He points out 
that a warlike expedition has never yet advanced 
the cause of missions; and who, after reading the 
account of the marvellous machine-gun which accom- 
panies the force, can doubt that the expedition will 
be warlike? He also asserts that an attack upon 
the tyrant of Uganda would close the door to peace- 
ful missionary enterprise for many years, and asks 
whether any true missionary would buy life at such 
a cost. And lastly, he reminds Mr. Ashe that he 
made a great mistake in teaching his converts, as he 
seems to have done, that they became British subjects 
by being baptized. Such a theory has been, ruinous 
to Roman Catholic missions all through the world ; 
it would be no less fatal here. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN EGYPT. 


If but one half of the story were true which Mr. 
W. S. Caine, the member for Barrow, has to tell 
about our doings in Egypt, it would be enough to 
cover us with shame. It is absolutely humiliating 
to learn that round our troops at Cairo four hundred 
grog-shops have risen up of the lowest kind, many 
of these being houses of ill-fame as well; that these 
dens of infamy are not merely tolerated, but en- 
couraged and inspected by English officials ; that vice 
is reduced to a system, and put under discipline ; 
that immoral laws which have been repealed here are 
enforced by our authority there; and that subordi- 
nate officers suffer the unspeakable degradation of 
having to serve as guides to the vicious. ‘lhe Khedive 
can do nothing to check these villanies ; Egyptians 








of the better class complain bitterly of the degrada- 
tion which we are spreading through the land; but 
they are as powerless as their rulers. As long as we 
are there, everything rests in our hands. We went 
there to save our money-lenders and stock brokers 
from ruin; we remain there to prevent the people 
rising against the iniquitous taxes their rulers have 
to levy to meet the interest of their loans; and this 
is what we do besides. It isa scandal and a disgrace 
to a heathen, much more to a Christian people. 


THE FRENCH CENSUS. 


All those who study the statistics of Europe have 
been looking forward with interest and anxiety to the 
returns of the French census held last year. When 
the last reckoning was taken five years before, it 
appeared that France was not increasing its popula- 
tion at the ordinary rate, for the increase between 
1876—1881 was only 766,000 in a total of 37,600,000. 
During the period that has elapsed since then, the 
falling off has been still more marked, for the increase 
has been only 546,000 ; and even this amount includes 
an influx of foreigners, which cannot be less than 
150,000. No less than twenty-nine of the depart- 
ments are actually decreasing, and it appears probable 
now that things will continue to move in the same 
direction. At any rate, it is a most alarming pros- 
pect for the future greatness of France. There is 
no great drain by emigration, but unless a change 
comes, and comes soon, it must fall behind its other 
rivals in Europe. The Latin element isin its decay; 
its ancient foes are growing, and will finally engulf 
it. A kind of creeping paralysis seems to be taking 
fast hold upon nations that once were great, and to 
be sapping their vigour and force. 


A DANGEROUS DISPUTE. 


A very unpleasant dispute has arisen between our- 
selves and the Government of the United States as 
to the right of fishing in the sea off the coast of 
Canada. The question is both intricate and impor- 
tant, and is not one to be settled offhand or without 
careful deliberation. Strict moderation and forbear- 
ance are needed on both sides, and these are just the 
virtues to which both Americans and Canadians seem 
disinclined. Both are equally unwilling to compro- 
mise or concede. When boats are seized, crews put 
under arrest, and captured vessels fitted out as crui- 
sers, the case is becoming critical; and this is just 
what we see now. It would be well that commis- 
sioners should be appointed with full powers at the 
earliest possible date, for political passion is easily 
roused, when on the one side a country sees its 
wealth in danger, and on the other asstrong neigh- 
bour thinks that it is being treated with selfish in- 
justice; nor should it be forgotten that anything 
which tends to raise prices in’ the fish-markets of 
the United States is sure to rouse the fierce resent- 
ment of the Irish Catholics, who will see in it a new 
instance of British greed and tyranny. We have 
had our lesson once, and if we are wise enough to 
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take warning by experience we shall not allow a; a gentleman and a Christian. Such statesmen have 
trivial quarrel to smoulder till it breaks into a blaze. | made our nation what it is, and only such can keep 








III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


The proclamation which seems to have been circu- 
lated through all the eighteen provinces of the 
Chinese Empire marks the dawn of a new day for 
Christian faith in China. Who in the world would 
have dreamed in his wildest moments, ten or fifteen 
years ago, that the time would come when the 
highest officials of the Empire would assure the 
people in the most solemn way that the Christian 
religion is not a bad buta good thing, and that they 
would bid them show due respect to the teachers of 
the new faith, and carefully abstain from molesting 


those who followed them? Yet we have lived to see | 
this, and with care and patience a great advance may | 
Protestant missionaries, we are | 


soon be possible. 
glad to see, are expressly mentioned by recent writers 
from Pekin as having given no cause of complaint to 
the Government or the society of China ; and while 
they demand, and rightly demand, the protection of 
government, this is but due from them. The trouble 
seems to come from the Roman Catholics, who, 
encouraged by France, persistently endeavour to set 
up an empire within an empire, and to withdraw 
their converts from allegiance to the native authority. 
This is the most fatal blunder that Christian teachers 
could commit, for, as the Viceroy of Che-Kiang 
says, ‘‘ those who embrace Christianity do not cease 
to be Chinese ;.’’ and in fact, only by recognising 
this fact in the plainest way, is it possible for 
the peace which he demands to be loyally kept be- 
tween both sides. The Chinese who become Chris- 
tians must not forget that they should be true 
patriots still. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


Lord Iddesleigh’s sudden and tragic death fell 
with a sudden shock on the whole country without 
distinction of sect or party. We have had statesmen 
of greater power and of higher genius, but none 
whose character was better fitted to win the trust 
and the affection of the most resolute opponent. 
From first to last there was not even the shadow of 
a stain on his career. As one of his friends said, he 
had a ‘‘ genius for loyalty ;”’ and in a selfish age, 
in the most self-seeking of pursuits, such an instinct 
was the most splendid safeguard. He was so true, 
so forbearing, and so courteous, that it is difficult to 
believe that he ever made a personal foe, while it is 
certain that had his virtues been less, his own lot 
would have been easier. He was always unwilling 
to wound even those who he knew would not show 
the same generosity to him, and through all his 
public life he never for a moment forgot that he was 





us great. 
LORD GIFFORD. 


In the Christian Leader, one of the brightest and 
most vigorous of all our religious periodicals, there is 
a very graceful tribute to the memory of the late 
Lord Gifford, who passed away only a short time 
ago. He was eminent as a Scotch Judge in a dis- 
tinguished generation, and had been no less famous 
as an advocate, being called on more than one occa- 
sion to plead before the General Assembly. Like 
many of our best lawyers, he had interests reaching 


| beyond the bounds of his profession and was a keen 


student of literature and philosophy. To many he 
was known as the brother-in-law of Dr. Raleigh. 
The two men were united by ties of friendship as 
well as kinship; and such an intimacy must have 
been very valuable to both ; for to a keen and busy 
lawyer, whose work brings him into daily contact 
with the passions and misdeeds of men, it must be an 
infinite relief to associate with one who passes much 
of his life in the serene regions of loftiest thought ; 
while the minister, on the other hand, gains new 
force for his work from the stimulating converse of a 
cultured man of the world. 


SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH. 


When Sir Joseph Whitworth’s name is mentioned, 
it not unnaturally sets us thinking about enormous 
cannon and guns of deadly precision, but had this 
kind of success been his only title to fame, he would 
hardly have found a place in a record like this. His 
triumphs, however, must be reckoned among the 
victories of peace as well as among those of war, 
for his mechanical genius has done much to improve 
the appliances of ordinary life in ways of which we 
little think. His great standard of measurement, 
and the methods which he succeeded in establishing, 
have now been applied to small things as well as 
great, to screws as well as girders. He has left the 
impress of his power upon every province of engin- 
eering science, and the name of the man who first 
enabled engineers to measure correctly to the one- 
millionth part of an inch should never be forgotten 
as long as science lasts. He made his own way in 
the world, and by his splendid generosity has made 
it easier for others to do the same. Those thirty 
engineering scholarships, to found which he gave 
£100,000 a few years ago, have helped many a 
young man to set his foot on the ladder of service 
leading upwards to usefulness and honour; and 
it is said that now even larger bequests have been 
made in aid of the higher education of clever chil- 
dren whose parents are too poor to give them the | 
teaching they require. There could be no nobler | 
way of employing a magnificent fortune than this, 
securing that those who will profit by education 
shall get the training they require: it will deliver 
them from many a cruel-struggle, and save some 
from life-long bitterness and discontent. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION of the COMPANY 


ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 1885. 


——2-1-,00— 


Sums Assured and Bonus oi ai --  £7,476,983 
Total Funds (including paid-up Capital of £167,867) £2,930,098 


Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


Subscribed Capital...  .. .. «.  ..  £1,500,000 
Annual Income ... «. — ... a £339,265 
Net New Premiums in 1885 .. .. -» £10,752 


Favourable Rates for Endowment Assurances. 


INTERIM BONUSES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GIVEN. 








PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON LONDON 
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Eagle FJnsurance Company. 








HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from its 
T judicious management in the past, and from the ample reserves 
that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able to anti- 
cipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent augmentation 
of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 
The following figures show the progress of the Company :— 


In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, was 
equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 

In 1885 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 


In December, 1882 _,, . - . . « £218,182 


Of these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
hoiders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877... From 12 to 22°/; 
1882 ... » 13 » 23» 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 

In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 

During the past thirty-eight years the 

Company has paid in Claims . . . £8,141,532 

And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured 

(exclusive of those taken in reduction 
of premium) amounting to . . . . $1,077,794 

Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 


Special attention is called to the very favourable rates of 
Premium charged by this Company for ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, under which Class, the sum assured is 
payable on atta:ning a certain age, or at the previous death 
of the Assured, whichever event may happen first. It will 
be seen that this class of assurance combines the principle 
of Investment with that of Life Assurance, and thereby 
meets a need which is often felt by Insurers. These Policies 
may be taken out With or Without Profits. Specimens of 
the Profit Rates are given below. 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 











a | To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of — | To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of 
ge wee 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company’s Prospectus. 
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COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq, M.A., F.LA, 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 
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Rates of Premium for other Ages will be found in the 
Company’s Prospectus. 
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BOX of Pattern obnbaiilae all our doasousbip. = 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 
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Established when George II. was King. 
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' UR Business has been in ex ce for nearly a CENTURY N 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in 
rank of Manufacturers 
.fitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to direct with the Public. WHO WILL 
‘THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANI 
AND THE DRAPER. 
It is literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM T 
FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own 
H premises. These advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firn 
i offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the p 1 to the Consumer. 
At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE 
+ OF WALES, we obtained the 


GoLD MEDAL oF THE CLOTH-Workers’ COMPANY, 


Whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal 
Awarded. We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


H.R, Tus PRINCESS or WALES, 


These facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing 
#0 obtain hendsome and durable Dress Materials, that will be con- 
Sulting her own interest by applying to us for Patterns, and comparing 
9ur Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 
VARRIAGE PAID ON ALL_ORDERS TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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: HENRY PEASE & Co.'s SUCCESSORS, 


DARLINGTON. 
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Ladies! ! Write for Patterns. 
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rns, ‘Novelties 
sent POST FREE on ippllcatign. 


f ennvPeisesC “a, Spat Seti te chal 
Successors. \} . The DARLINGTON Celebrated 


SPINNERS & 
MANUFACTURERS OLD = 

DARLINGTON. pf MEDAL CASH MERES,. 
Se” 1/9 to 4/- per Yard. 
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HESE we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on 7 

comparison, to be superior in softness and richness of texture 
to French OR ANY OTHER HIGH-CLASS GOODS. 

LADIES ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR PATTERNS, WHICHI 

NILL BE SENT POST FREE To any Part of 

THE Wortp. Any LENGTH CuT. 
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Carriage Paid on all Orders 





to any Railway Station in Great 





Britain. 
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CRoSS- WARP SERGES, 


* From 1o}d. to 3/- per Yard, k 





_ made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and alwaysp 

look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warp* 

and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way o7 the Cloth. 

OR Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they @ 

are unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Cos- 
tumes, where the draping is of so much conse- 
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quence, the leading authorities state that no 
such Goods were ever before offered. 
They are to be had in all the 
> Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
ON of Seven different qualities are 
sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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ae: CLARK & C95 | 
ANCHOR SEWING CoTTOim 





( % VESTS) ’ Specially made by us from” 
mest t Wool only, also LADIES’ COMBI ad 


in Sanitary Undyed and Fancy Colors. 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION SUCCESSORS, 
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OF GREAT RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Vard; DBWlack and Qolours. 


DARLINGCON. 


sew sieldiruges CORD, 


{—, NOVELTY, 


y 6 _ Yard ; Black & Golours. 


ttempt to offer a so-cé 


Orders executed SAME DAY as received, 
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Patterns in al ewest Colourings: sent 
pprobation, Post Free. 
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~ DARLINGTON FLANNELS, 


COMPRISING 
- DOMESTIC and SANITARY FLANNELS, in a gi 
Qualities, I/- upwards 
3 ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, i/iid. upwards. 
S SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
i For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s D s Gowns. 
FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, and TENNIS SUITS, 


Warranted Thoroughly 


MAUR LANEY 


MOURNING GOODS IN GREAT 


** Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 
BENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
; Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


For PATTERNS, WHICH WILL. “BE SENT BY RETURN, PosT FREE. 


ey CLARK &C°S” 
ANCHOR’ SOIE D’ ECOSSE. 





Po The DARLINGTON * 
ERGESm: MEN'S WER 


For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colom 
as nothing else will stand. a 


d. per Yard. 


Low-priced SERGES are freqig 


the Dearest. Nothing so durabiy 
Pure Wool, well spun. 
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, specially adapted for Charitable N@ 


Warranted Woaded Hast Colt 
in Black and Blue, 

6 to 9/- per Yar 
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Width 25 inches. 




















purposes. 
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DARLINGTON CLERICAL Sere 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 


8/6 per Yard—58 inches wide. 
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DARLINGTON CELEBRATED LIONEL Sel 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stain: warranted Woaded. 
This may be tested by boilir 


1 a very durable Fabr 


g- 


5/6 per Yard—8S6 inches wide. 4 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS—POST FRESE 
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HOULD any difficulty be experienced in gettine Dress Material MADE UP, 
cation should be made to the SCIENTIFIC DRESS CUTTING ASSOCIAT 
272, Regent Circus, London, or to their Local Ag rents, who a AE doubtle 
able to supply valuable information on this subject d 
HE First Annual Dressmakers’ and Milliners’ Exhibition will be held i 
a sada sc Rooms, 307, Regent Street, London, first week in May. Op 
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all who have learned The Scientific System of Dress Cutting. GOLD 
SILVER MEDALS and Ten other Prizes will be competed for. Professionala# 
Amateurs can compete. Each visitor will vote by ballot for what she co 
best. rizes awarded according to votes. Admission free. Further deta 
application to Secretary, 272, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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rt NOTE THE ADDRESS 
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Henry Pease & Co.'s Successoll 
fill SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Tm The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1732. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 








4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 





At THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on May 18th, 
1886, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union) 
presiding, the MANAGING DirecTor read the 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 


1, The THIRTY-FIRST YEAR of the Company has been its most prosperous 
year. : 

2. The New Business consists of 1,972 policies assuring £492,862. 7s. 2d., 
the Annual Premium Income thereon being £11,324. 10s. 9d. 

3. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 27,768 Polic 
assuring £5,215,556. Os. 9d. the Annual Premium Income thereon b 
£155,539. 1s. 7d. 

4. The Payments under Policies of the year have been £74,172. Ss. 4d. 
under 410 Policies, making the total amount paid for Policy Claims and Bonuses 
from the commencement of the Company, £946,340. l4s. 9d. under 5,625 Policies. 
There has also been during the year paid for Policies surrendered, £5,639. 10s, 2d, 

§. After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Working Expenses, the 
sum of £72,452. 19s. 10d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to £!,083,415. Os. 6d. 

6. The Officers retiring by rotation are Messrs. John Middleton Hare and William 
George Lemon, Directors ; and the Reverend Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Auditor. 
They are eligible for re-election. 

y. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board in extending the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introdu at least one new Policyholder 
during the Thirty-second year, they will maintain the Company’s character for growth, 
progress and beneficence. 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WiturAm SutTron GOveER, EsqQ., then 
addressed the mecting as follows :— 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded that I have had the privilege now 
for the thirty-first time to-day in this Company of making a statement of affairs with 
interruption. God has blessed me with health to do that. 


DIFFERENCES. 


If you were to ask me what the difference is between the BRITISH EQUITABLE 
AssuraNcE Company and many other companies transacting Life Assurance business 
T should say that there were several differences. 

The Company assures English lives only. There is no reason why an English 
Company shou!d not assure lives all ¢wer the world. The only question is, 








whether it is more profitable to have a large business of a cosmopolitan character, or 
a smaller business of an English character; and we 





were conducted as in those other countries there would be less dependence upon 
medical reports than would be the case were the medical examiners in England ; that 
there would be more opportunity of passing inferior lives into the Office ; that in cases 
of claims, fraud would be more frequent and less possible to detect and defeat ; and 
that investments in foreign securities are less safe than in English securities. 

I think we differ from many other companies because our policies are small in 
amount. They are taken from the classes of temperate habits, of thrifty disposition, 
frugal, and mostly connected with religious and benevolent institutions, having, indeed, 
the constitutions and the habits most favourable to longevity. With a vast number 
of such lives assured the fluctuations of mortality are reduced to a minimum, and the 
fact that the mortality is so greatly below that provided for it in the Company's 
tables, largely more than compensates for the natural increase of expense attending on 
the issue of small policies. It will be seen that the lay-by of the Company this year 
is even greater than usual. 

Another difference, to my mind, is that a larger number of families are benefited 
by Life Assurance policies in this Company. We have paid, as you have 
heard, more than One Million under our policies from the commencement of the 
Company. The Claims during the past year under death and matured policies have 
exceeded four hundred in number, a number beyond what is usual with offices of the 
same age and standing; and, although the sums paid under individual policies are 
smaller, yet the number of families saved from poverty at the time of bereavement is 
very considerable, and thus Life Assurance is being more extensively applied to the 
masses of the community. 

There are two other differences, the one in the constitution of the Company, and 
the other in the mode in which it is administered. The constitution of the Company 
gives the full advantage of Mutual Assurance without the possibility of personal 
es of premium, in the 





liability. The principle of equity is carried out in its rat 
values given for surrender of policies, and in its loans on policies. 

The administration is by a body of men who are largely cancerned in the manage- 
lent institutions of the day, and are 






ment of some of the most important benev 
well known thronghout the country as men of 





ished for prudence, 
honour, and charity. 

Perhaps there is a further difference, alth 
do think, at all events, that no other company can show in the body of its policy- 
holders a more zealous devotedness in extending the business of the Company, and 


it may be excepted to by some. I 





in promoting in every way its interests, than that which animates ours. 


OUR MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


I may be asked why I think our last year, notwithstanding the depression and dis- 
tress of that year, has been the most prosperous year of the Company ? 


r in the history of the 





year, but that was far larger than the lay-by of any former y 
Company. 

We have had a larger Revenue than in any former year of the Company, and our 
Premium Revenue has shown a larger excess over the former year’s Premium Revenue 
than we generally experience. The Surrenders have been less in amount, so that the 
existing business of the Company has been better maintained. 

These points of improvement show out with greater plainness in consequence 
of the dark background of the year’s bad trade. 
We may also here note that the business being better maintained, implies that 









have thought that if our business 
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those who have been in the practice of provident 
for a rainy day are not driven to the straits of pove 


ts and have laid by something 





rty by even a long continued 
period of bad trade, and I think it shows the great value of our system of giving a 
policy-holder whose policy has been three years in force a third of the premiums 
paid thereon as a loan, and renewing such loan on payment of interest when necessity 
arises. 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS BY AN INTENDING ASSURER., 


I have sometimes thought: What are the questions an intending assurer would like 
to put to the Managing Director of a Life Office respecting the Company to enable him 
to make up his mind whether he would assure in it. 

Firstly. He would inquire, Is the Company safe ? Here we should tell him that the 
liabilities of the Company were valued by the English Life Table founded on the 
mortality of the entire population of England, including all lives, insurable or 
uninsurable. 

In the next place the Company is laying by an almost unprecedented portion of its 
revenue year by year—has during the last two years laid by about £144,806, and had 
accumulated up to the end of the year £1,083,415, < 
only so as to be safe, but so that as time goes on (and time is a much smaller matter 








id that its money is invested not 


in the life of a Company than of an individual) large additional profits may be 





expected from the falling in of the reversions on the estates of the Company now 
producing ground rents only. 

He would next ask, Is the Company profitable? For thirty years—the period of 
an entire generation—it has divided amongst the assured in the mutual department 
a profit nearly equal to 1} percent. Reversionary Bonus and this will be found to 
compare favourably with many of the best offices, and as the assured takes the 
re take more. 

Iie would next ask, Is it convenient? Hecan see a Medical Officer in his own 





whole of the profits in that department he can now! 





town or in his own house if he preferit. Beyond this he would have nothing to do 
but to fill up a proposal, and when he receives notice that the Company has accepted 
his life, pay in the premium. He will not have to go before a Board of Directors 
to satisfy them, a body of laymen, by his personal appearance, that he is a 
healthy life: he has simply todo what I have said. If he prefer a separate 

policy, it may be taken out in the name of his wife, and the money paid to her at his 








death. He may pay his premiums yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in a single 





sum, or in five or ten annual payments, and if at any time he wants to borrow 1 
on his policy, he can have it at once without troul r expense. 
He may further ask, Is your body of lives assured a body of young lives or a body 


of old lives, a body of healthy lives, or a body of 





es below par? The answer 
must be that they are a body of young lives well selected, having a low mortality 
and a prospect of a great longevity. 

Last time I had the pleasure of meeting you it was on our 30th anniversary 





when you had a capital Report of our proceedings—when we had done a very large 
business, experienced a very low mortality, laid by the la t 





amount that had ever 





been laid by in any one of the thirty years of the mpany’s existence, and our 
Accumulated Fund had passed a million. Our revenue also had reached £188,679, 
and after dividing our bonus we had carried forward to the next division a very large 
amount, 


( 





NEW BUSINESS. 


You know, all of you, that we have had a year of unparalleled distress throughout 
the country, such as has not been known for an extended period, and some of you 
may have thought that we should probably do much worse than in our 3cah year. 
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The reverse is the case. I do not consider, taking the Company all round, that we 
have ever had a more prosperous year, although our New Business is slightly less 
than last year. We have issued 1,972 Policies, assuring £402,862, the New 
Annual Premium Income being £11,324. 

I consider that this mass of new selected business, taken on lives younger than 
the average age of entry, will prove a very valuable addition to the business of the 
Company. 

BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

There were 27,768 Policies, assuring £5,215,556 on the books of the Company 
at the close of the year, the Annual Premium Income thereon being £155,539. 
This business consists of assurances of English lives. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES. 
The low rate of mortality which has characterised the entire history of the 
Company is again very marked. The Claims and Bonuses of the year have been as 
follows :— 


2 
Matured Claims and Bonuses’ , ‘ ; ‘ - 17,4438 
Death Claims and Bonuses ; : ° ‘ » 66,729 


Making a Total of ° » 74,172 








These amounts were paid under 410 policies, and more than one bereaved 
family has been succoured on the average every day in the year. 
CLAIMS PAID AND PROVISIONS FOR THEM. 
Our largest class of business is the assurances of the Whole Life Mutual Policies 


under Table A, and it comprises nearly three-quarters (72°83 per cent.) of the 
whole existing assurances of the Company. 


The sum provided by the Tables for the current deaths of the year was 65,952 
The Claims experienced, including bonuses, amounted to only . ; 47,221 
Being less than the provision made by the Company’s Tabtes by . 18,731 





That is to say, '71°60 per cent. of the provision for claims was sufficient to pay not 
only the claims which actually accrued but the bonuses added to them. 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS. 


There has been paid under the head of Policies, Claims and Bonuses, 











since the commencement ot the Company : 946,341 
To which, if we add the amount paid for Surrenders of Policies . 71,442 
We have the sum paid for Death Claims, Matured Claims, Bonuses 

and Surrenders—payments under the terminated policies of the 

Company . ° ° , , ° : ‘ ‘ : 1,017,788 

SURRENDERS. £ 
The Surrenders show a decrease. In the 3oth year they were 7,909 
In the 31st ° ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,640 
or 2,269 less. 





LOANS ON POLICIES, 


On the other hand, the Loans on Policies which in the 3oth £ 
year were . ; F 7 ‘ ‘. . ° ‘ < 7,726 
Are in 31st year. : : : , : : ; ; 9,466 
or 1,740 more. 
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Showing that an increasing number of our Policy-holders prefer, in a time of 
exigency, to take loans on their policies, so keeping them in force and paying 
the loans off when opportunity offers, instead of surrendering the Policies to the 
Company. 

It may be added that liberal values have been given for the Policies which have 
been surrendered. 


LAID BY. 


At the end of the year it is always 4 subject of some importance to know whether 
the Company has laid by as much as it ought to have done out of the premiums 
received. Our Policies do not average so large an amount as those of some other 
offices. I believe they are better in quality. They have a much lower mortality, 
and are attended, notwithstanding somewhat larger working expenses, by a larger 
than average profit. The amount laid by at the end of our 3Ist year is satisfactory 
in the extreme. It is slightly larger than the joth year, and that was the largest 
lay-by the Company had ever had. 


£ 
The Company has laid by in its 31st year , ° . “« ° 72,458 
As against (in the 30th year) . ° ° ; ° ° . . 72,353 


There has thus been laid by in the last two years , ‘ - » 144,806 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
The Accumulated Fund which at the commencement of the year was £1,010,962 
had thus been increased by the lay-by of the 31st year to £1,083,415. 


HOW INVESTED. 


It is of great importance that this large fund should be invested in safe and profit- 
able securities. There is some difficulty which has to be overcome involving much 
labour to accomplish. The Investments made in the year were :— 








£ 
Ground Rents . 3 . . . ‘ . 28,093 
Mortgages . : . ; ° ° ‘ 38,440 
Loans on Policies . , ° . : ° 9,466 
Or, a total of . ‘ . ° ‘ . 75,999 
The average rate of Interest secured on these Investments was £4. 16s, Qd. 
Of £1,101,107, the total Assets of the Company, £1,077,1538 consist of: 
£& 
Ground Rents . ‘ 5 : : : 695,643 
Mortgages . ‘ ; : ‘ : : . 211,995 
House Property : ‘ . . ° ; 3,564 
Government Securities ; : ; : : 78,606 
Cash . i ; ‘ , : ‘ , : 39,802 
Loans on Company’s Policies . : ; , 47,543 
These Amounts making up ; ; ; 1,077,153 








To this we must add £22,290 Agents’ Balances, the greater part of which 
has since been collected. 

We have provided a Depreciation Fund of £4,646, and I consider the total 
assets in the balance-sheet as good as Cash, and taking the improved value of the 
Ground Rents into consideration, worth a much larger sum than that at which 
they are set down in our books, 
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Roughly you have two-thirds of the Accumulated Fund invested in Freehold 
Ground Rents, one-fifth in Mortgages, seven and one-seventh per cent. in 
Government Securities, four and one-third per cent. in loans on Company’s 
Policies, two per cent. Agents’ Balances. 

The Government Securities and Cash, making a total of £118,408, are 
alone more than equal toa year and a-half’s death claims, and the Accumulated 
Fund is equal to fifteen years’ death claims without taking into consideration 
any future premiums. We have seven and one-eighth years’ premiums in hand 
on the Policies in force. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to seventy-nine per cent. of the net premiums 
received on all policies in force. 

The lay-by of the year has been at the rate of £1,393 per week, or nearly £200 
per day. 

The lay-by of the year was equal to 47°65 per cent. of the premiums, nearly half 
the total premiums received in the year. 


The premiums received in the 31st year were ‘ 152,036 
Those received in 30th year ° : ‘ : 148,129 


The increase over last year’s premium receipts 


This is a larger ratio of increase than has generally been experi 
The amount received in 31st year for interest, Kc., 
J P ’ 
was. . . 
Against, in 30th year 





Showing an increase of , . : ; : 
The Revenue of the 31st year , ‘ ‘ ‘ 195,143 
Against that of the 3oth year ‘ i : : 188,679 
Being an increase of . : : : : 6,464 


REVENUE OF THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 

A ratio of increase likely to be repeated in the 32nd year, in which case the revenue 
for the current year will exceed £200,000. 

During the past year the policy-holders have shown a lively interest in the welfare 
of the Company, and at the request of bodies of policy-holders in various places, 
inexpensive social meetings have been held for the purpose of explaining the 
principles, position and prospects of the Company: these have been followed by a 
very gratifying increase of the Company’s business through the co-operation of the 
policy-holders in those districts. 

The policy-holder recognizes that the BRITISH EQUITABLE is the folicy-holder’s 


Company, and that it is his interest, his duty, and his pleasure to make it the most 








prosperous Company of the day. An active policy-holder, like a good recruiting 
sergeant, brings numbers of new recruits into the Britis EQUITABLE ranks; and 
it is to the great body of policy-holders, now numbering nearly 30,000, that the 
Company must look for its future progress of business. The intelligent policy-holder 
knows how easy and pleasant it is to induce his relations and friends, his acquaint- 
ances and connections to join the Office, and he further has the satisfaction of 
reflecting that in this great and good work he is conferring untold benefits on the 
future history of the families thus providentially provided for. 

The records of a Life Assurance Company are a vast obituary, and every year we 
have to mourn the loss of good friends and well-wishers. Besides our old friend, Mr. 
Dale, whose resignation after he had completed 30 years’ work for the Company, has 
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been followed by his death, we have also lost by death two eminent men who took 





the warmest interest in the Company’s welfare—The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, and the Kev. E. T. Prust, of Northampton, who was one of the largest 
shareholders of the or from its formation till his deat 
The CHAIRMAN stated that he had joined the Company in the year 1861, its 
sixth year of age, and from its sixteenth year of age had moved the adoption of the 
annual report. He said :—The position of the Company at the end of the sixth year 
was considered very satisfactory ; we had laid by 46,917; this year our lay-by 
more than ten times that amount. In the sixteenth year we congratulated ourselves 
upon laying by £35,783 ; now we have laid by more than double that amount this 
year. Our Accumulated Fund exceeds a million, and at the present moment, as t 
Managing Director has said—and you may depend upon his calculations—it is 
£1,100,000, or thirty-four times greater thau 1 of the sixth year, or four and 
a half times more than at the end of the six year. From whatever px f 
view we look we feel perfectly satisfied after report, and especially after the 
luminous and complete—and I venture to tl the 1 





















: best—address which the 
Managing Director has presentec dtous. There are four grounds of confidence: the 
first is that we have had a good year. A fair amount of new business has been done, 
and 1,972 policies issued is satis onsidering the competition and the 
difficulties of the times through ] sed. Then it is an 
omen of good that the surrenders ( cent. of the argon 
income, or nearly two per cent. less than in the ceding year. This is a very 
strong point of advantage, and shows not only the nee of the policy-holders 
in the Company, but that they are better able to keep up thei yments. Another 
thing is that the death claims have been less than t] made in the tables 
of the Company. In Table A only sixty annual average have 
died during the year. I hope « follow the example 

paying premiums for two or t 





















of the forty per cent. who did not die, and 
extra years. It helps to make our year a good one—that we have, as it were, 





this payment during the past year. But the great thing resulting from all the 
things put together is the fact that the lay-by is large and satisiactory—{£ 72, 





the year. We have attained a very hi 
£200,000, no small income when w 
that it may bring future benefits 
can safely and confidently look forw 
extent an index of a progressive and succ 
with which to be well satisfied. We never 
place before the public, and our case 


Our annual income is nearly 
and put out at such a profit 
as ours will. W 
mast is to a certain 
We have a great many things 
‘ se for our agents to 
getting better and better 











still. Then we have a large conn n of licy-holders. Only six 
companies have a larger number. We have a splendid set of active and 
persevering agents who mean to succeed even better than ,they have succeeds 

We have a well-trained and industrious staff of officers, a Board composed of men 





who can be trusted, and have been trusted in the past, to do their best, and, as tl 
very apex of the pyramid, we have a first-rate exy 1 and enterprising Mana; 
Director, who for forty years has gone on pered, who has done 
much to make the Company what it is, st st 
future, and I am very glad to tell you it 
Mr. Frederic Field Gover, has rendered his { 
I am giad to believe he has somewhat lig 
Managing Director during past years, and will 
Besides all these arithmetical and personal co1 ‘ 
growing importance and the growing admission by the pt 
Assurance. We are only at the beginring of Life Assurai 
the present time. The lessons we are ‘being tau > . subject of thrift, the 
ideas propagated respecting increased provident al 1e improvement likely to 
take place in the earnings and dwellings of the people, and especially the gratifying 
progress being made in the Temperance cause as evi R 














tant-Actuary, 
t able assistance. 
he labours of our 
nore in the future. 
ave a faith in the 
ot the value of Life 
siness of this nature 








lenced by the Revenue Returns 
last presented to the House of Commons—these things taken together will have a 
wonderful effect in stimulating husbands and fathers to make provision for their 
families, for old age for themselves, and for death by assuring in one or other of 
the many respectable companies. If these anticipations are realised there remains a 
y resp I I 

glorious future for Life Assurance, and in eo coming triumphs the BRITISH 
EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY will undoubtedly take a large and important 
part. In sure and certain hope of this good time coming I propose the adoption 

the Report and Balance-sheet. 
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Mr. WILLIAM SMITH in supporting ™ motion referred to the investments 
of the Company which were safe and profitable, and he thought it was a matter of 
praise to the staff, considering what an enormous amount of work it involv ed, that the 
collection of interest was so well done that there had been no loss. 

Mr. FREDERIC FIELD GovER, Assistant Actuary: The 3Ist annual report of 
the company shows the very satisfactory state ‘of the Company. The great 
safeguard of a Life Assurance Company lies principally in not having an excessive 
mortality, I think we may fairly claim that our mortality is ‘not only not 
excessive but low. One of the most noticeable things in the present 
century is the improvement, I may say, the great improvement in the duration 
of human life. The better understanding of disease, combined with greater 
attention to sanitary details, gives people a much better chance of attaining old 
age than they would have had a century back. Of course, this improvement 
in mortality is beneficial to Life Assurance companies ; at the same time, owing to 
greater probability of the assurers living the charge necessary for assuring life is much 
lower than it was in former times. If we look back into the 18th century we find that 
the charge for assuring £100 at the age of 30, in 1771 was £3 18s. 7d, and in 
1779 £3 8s. 11d. Well, gentlemen, at the present time we can assure £100 at the 
age of 30, with participation in profits for £2 9s., and without participation in the 
profits for £2 5s. 4d. Theseamounts are within the reach of most men, and the 
average size of our policies shows that Life Assurance is daily becoming more 
appreciated by the masses. Another great advantage that the assurance business 
possesses at the present time lies in the perfect mortality tables now in use. At the 
beginning of this century the mortality tables used were mainly the Northampton 

and Carlisle, drawn from the mortality of out-of-the-way towns, which could not be 
taken as a fair representation of the morta ality of the country. The Life Table that 
we use, the En; glish No. 2, has the peculiar advantage of being based on the mortality 
of the entire population as shewn by census reports. With a thoroughly good 
mortality table and very carefully selected lives, I believe the Company will continue 
to be as successful in the future as it has been in the past. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

Mr. JAMES CLARKE (Editor and Proprietor of the Christian World), in seconding 
Mr. Hare’s re-election, said: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate that I 
should second this motion. For one thing, it is always well when the old and 
the young come together, especially in ac y that is growing. Now, I am the 
youngest member of the Board, althous ‘ad sorry to say I am not so young in 
years as I wish I was. Mr. Hare is, I fa th e oldest member of the Board, and 
that is one reason, I think, why I might be ait owed to second.it. The other is, that 
I have the privilege on the Board of sitting next to Mr. Hare, and, therefore, I feel 
that he is my — colleague. I have known him yersonally and somewhat 
intimately for, I think, fully forty years, and therefore I can speak well of him. 
You know the poet says: 

The sunset of life bri ical | 
























and as Mr. Hare seems to me to get wiser € A at is another reason why I 
think we ought to re-elect him to the Board. It w yuld be a great wisfortune if 
Mr. Hare left the Board, because he pays all possible attention to the business, and 
is always there, so that you may have thorough confidence that in re-electing him 
you will have a tried, well-known man to look after your interests. For myself, I 


may say I have only been a little over one year an attnal director, but for a good 


& . 
I 


many years—ten or a dozen—I had the anni ial pleasure of going over the accounts 
as auditor, and therefore I know a great deal al bout A Company. But for that 
I certainly should not have accepted the invitation to come to the Board. I have 





a great desire to know the rights of things before I commit myself very much to 
them, and I assure you that during this past twelvemonth I have felt a perfect and 
increasing confidence in the Company, so much so that I should certainly be 
prepared, on every occasion and anywhere, to speak in the highest terms of it. 

The retiring Officers, Messrs. Jol in Middleton Hare and William George Lemon 
(Barrister-at-Law), Directors, and Messrs. Alfred Henry Baynes (Secretary Baptist 
Missionary Society), and the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D. D. (Rector of St. Mary, 
Aldermary), were re-elected. The thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
Managing Director, the Board of Directors, to the staff and agents; and the 
proceedings te: terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





oN. B. —No payment made to any y Agent « or r other person wi "7 be deemed a payment made to or for 
the Company, unless the party making such payment obtain a Receipt signed by the Manager or 
Sub-Manager for the same. 


600,000, 5. 86. 
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AT 31st December 1885, being the expiry of a quinquennial period, a 
thorough examination was made into the affairs of the Life Department ; 
a strict valuation was made of the Assets and Liabilities, and nine- 
tenths of the Surplus was allocated among the Policies entitled to 
participate therein. 

The Directors of this Company have been enabled at each 
succeeding quinquennium to congratulate the Policyholders on the 
increasing prosperity of the Life Business; the Surplus declared, of 
which the Policyholders received 90 per cent, having been— 





In 1865 ; . £150,000 | In 1875 ; . £257,000 
» 1870 ‘ . £192,000 | »» 1880 ‘ - £333,000 
In 1885 P ‘ : £396,000 


But these figures taken alone do not disclose the whole advantages 
secured for the Assured. While in 1860, 1865, and 1870, the valuations 
were made by the Carlisle Table, and in 1875 by the H™ Table, in 1880 
a much severer test, that of the H™ Table and 34 per cent interest, was 
applied; and in 1885 the still severer test of the H™ Table with 34 
per cent interest, whereby an additional sum, amounting to no less 
than £130,000, as contrasted with the reserve of 1880, was reserved 
for the further security and future profit of the Assured. The change 
from the one table to the other has thus absorbed a large sum which 
will not require to be again provided. 

It is to be observed that by the scheme of this Company the Bonus 
is declared not only on the sum in the Policy, as in the case of many 
Offices, but also on’ the Bonuses already declared if not surrendered, so 
that as the Policy increases in age the sum on which the Bonus is 
calculated is also increased, and thus the Policies of those who live to 
a good old age obtain the full advantage of J/ongevity in the large 
compound bonuses which are periodically added. 

A Bonus does not vest until the expiry of five years, but if a 
Policy emerges at any time after it has been in force for five years there 
is paid not only the Bonuses declared at the preceding quinquennial 
Periods, but also a “ prospective” or additional bonus, proportional to 
the period from the last declaration of bonus to the day of death. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





THE attention of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes of Life Assurance :— 


1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present age 
sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


2. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the 
contingency of death within a given period. 


3. Half-Premium System. 


Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay. 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are slightly higher. 

The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking out 
a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so escapes the weight 
of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least able to pay them. 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assured may prefer. 

This Scheme ts for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large premium, 
whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies effected under it possen 
special Non-Forfeitable advantages, inasmuch as in the event of the Premium being 
unpaid they remain in full force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of 
Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. A Policyholder may thus, at any 
moment, know the precise amount for which he is assured without further payment. 


The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 


5. Endowment Assurance System. 


Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the end ofa 
specified number of years, should he be then living, or to-his heirs at his death, if that 
event occur before the expiry of the specified number of years. The Assured, who receives 
the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount ; and instead of paying an Annual Premium 
to the end of life, as he would require to do under an ordinary Policy, he may, on attaining 
the specified age, begin to receive the annual produce derived from an investment. 

The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, and 
should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may expend it in 
the purchase of an Annuity for himself. 


6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of the survivor, 
however, being insufficient for himself alone. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of persons Abroad, 
or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form 
a special feature in the Company’s Business. 


The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable 
on the attainment of a specified age. These may be effected by single 
or annual Premiums. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





ANNUITY BRANCH 


THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
iyery favourable terms :— 

1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years; 
and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 
attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 

3. Survivorship Annuities, to commence after the failure of one or ‘more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 


re 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 

The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 
Lightning 40 the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 








RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 


As at 3lst December 1885 








I. CAPITAL— 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL . : ; ‘ #£3,000,000 O O 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . , : . 2,500,000 O O 
Parp-uP CAPITAL . ; ‘ : : 625,000 O O 
Il. FIRE FUND— 
RESERVE ‘ > . ; ‘ : £1,250,000 0 0 
PREMIUM RESERVE ‘ m ‘ P ‘: 382,836 18 1 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT . me 53,621 5 4 
ACCUMULATED Funp (Life Branch) . ; ‘ £3,552,9386 3 3 
Do. do. (Annuity do.) . . . 558,444 3 9 





£4,111,380 7 O 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1885 


From the Life Department 





Net LIFE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C. . : ; £520,735 9 2 
ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £70,641:2:9 by 
single payment) and INTEREST . . : 100,518 6 0 





£621,253 15 2 
From the Fire Department 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C, . ; 1,238,353 9 8 


£1,859,607 410 
The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department are free from liability in respect 


of the Fire Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire 
Department are free from liability in respect of the Life Department. 




















INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Claims paid on proof of death and title, and not at end of threg 


months after proof of death as formerly. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed, and held at credit of Ins 
for five years. 


Paid-up Policy of liberal amount granted in place of lapsed 


policy, if desired within six months. 


Error in proposal papers not to involve forfeiture of poli¢ 


unless accompanied by fraud. 
Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 
iets 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1886. 
PRESIDENT.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Extraordinary Directors, ; 
Ricut Hon. LORD WOLVERTON. Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. 
Rigut Hon. LORD NORTHBOURNE. Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., M.P. 
General Court of Directors. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Eso., Chairman. 





EDINBURGH. 

J. F. WALKER DRUMMOND, Esq. 
DAVID BAIRD WAUCHOPE, Esq. 
Sir JAMES GARDINER BAIRD, Bart. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 
FREDERICK PITMAN, Esq. 
EVAN ALLAN HUNTER, Esq. 
CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq. 
RALPH DUNDAS, Esq. 
JOHN WHARTON TOD, Esq. 
Hon. HENRY J. MONCREIFF. 
Simm JAMES H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Bart. 
Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ELGIN. 
Ricut Hon. Sir THOMAS CLARK, Bart., 

Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
CHARLES B. LOGAN, Esq. 


Manager.—A. GILLIES SMITH, F.R.S.E. 
Secretary.—PHILIP R. D. MACLAGAN. 
Actuary.—THOMAS WALLACE. 
Medical Officer. 

JOHN MOIR, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Solicitors. 

J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. 


LONDON. 
JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq., Chairman. 
Baron SCHRODER, Def.-Chairman. 
CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. 
PASCOE DU PRE GRENFELL, Esq. 
GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
ALEXANDER H. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
RICHARD BRANDT, Esq. 
GEORGE YOUNG, Esq. 
JOHN SANDERSON, Esq. 
‘QUINTIN HOGG, Esq. 
Hon. CHARLES W. MILLS, M.P. 
Hon. CHARLES NAPIER LAWRENCE. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER CATER, Esq. 
ALEXANDER DRAKE KLEINWORT, Esq 
Manager of Fire Department. 
G. H. BURNETT. 

PHILIP WINSOR. 5 
E. A. De PAIVA. 

Manager of Life Department & Actuary. 

HENRY COCKBURN. 
Secretary.—F. W. LANCE. 4 
Medical Offcers. { HERMANN WEBER, Sa 
H. PORT, M.D. 

Solicitor.—Sir W. R. DRAKE. 


Foreign Sub-Managers. : 


Axditor.—JAMES HALDANE, Chartered Accountant. 


’ EDINBURGH, 64 PRINCES STREET. : 
Chief Gifices { LOmDOR, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, B.G 
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